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READERS WRITE 





“The Class Will Come to Order .. .” 

May I presume to call your attention to 
several errors in your issue of Feb. 11? 
Three of these errors occur on page 3, 
second column, first paragraph, in the 
statement “France, Britain, and Italy have 
been cutting each other’s throats.” To be 
strictly correct, it should read, “France, 
Britain and Italy have been cutting one 
another’s throat.” The comma should be 
omitted after “Britain,” the word “and” 
supplying all need. Again,.the phrasal 
pronouns, “one another,” should,- strictly 
speaking, be used in referring to more 
than two units, the other phrasal pro- 
nouns, “each other,” being used, accord- 
ing to the best usage, to refer to two 
units only. Again, the word “throat” 
should be in the singular number, as the 
phrase means that one cuts the other’s 
throat... 

H. W. North 
Baltimore, Md. 
7 . * 

I am writing to defend your use of the 
word “unique” . .. Like many other words 
in the English language, the word 
“unique” has two meanings: (1) an abso- 
lute, (2) a modified. The modified mean- 
ing of “unique” is: “singular, uncommon, 
rare,’ and you used the word in that 
sense. Mr. Granville Tracy (“Readers 
Write,” Feb. 18) says “the word unique 
expresses an absolute quality and nothing 
can be more or less unique.” He thus 
failed to recognize the other meanings 
given in the dictionaries ... 

J. J. Crumley 
Athens, O. 


* o * 

Your grammar is good enough. There 
is only one language in the world, That 
language is Truth. Any amount of super- 
stition and fallacy may be expressed in 
grammatically perfect English. So what? 
All that I expect of an editor is common 
honesty. I read a magazine for informa- 
tion, and grammar is not as precious as 
facts .~.. 

Ira Scratch 
Boise, Idaho 
. * * 

._.. It is, of course, well to be correct 
in everything, but in these high speed 
times,there is not time to split hairs. If 
your language gets the idea over to one, 
what the hel] more does one need? 

J. H. Gilman 


Wauwatosa, Wis. 


America and Child Refugees 

I admire and approve the moderation, 
sentiments, idealism and Americanism of 
your leading editorial: “Let Them Come 
In,” of Feb. 25. 

H. L. Hopkins 
Clark, S. Dak. 
. * 

This writer is unanimously in favor of 
letting all those nations of Europe take 
eare of their own orphans and depend- 
ents ... This is certainly a place and time 
when charity ought to begin and end at 
home. 

J. M. Jones 
Canton, Pa. 


7 7 - 


Anyway, it is an inhuman thing 
you folks propose to do. If I understand 
correctly, it is proposed to tear these 
children from their parents and bring 
them to a strange land. If you are going 
to bring them over here, be human enough 


to bring their parents along with them, 
and don’t separate them like so many 
cattle .... 

W. H. Coffey, M. D. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


* * * 


Will vou please tell me how I can secure 
one of the little Jewish refugees? I would 
like to take a little girl into my home 
and raise her... 

(Mrs.) Lucie Aygarn 
Back Bay, Va. 
* * 

I have just finished reading your edi- 
torial, “Let Them Come In,” with which I 
fully agree. I own a beautiful place in 
Palmer Lake, Colo., where we can handle 
from 25 to 50 children very easily ... i 
would be willing to take care of the num- 
ber of children I have suggested, giving 
them educational and religious advan- 
tages, providing financial support can be 
arranged ... 

(Rev.) Oliver M. Adams 
First Congregational Church, 
Onawa, la. 

[PATHFINDER has referred Mrs. Aygarn’s letter 
and the Rev. Mr. Adams’s letter to the committee just 
formed to help German child refugees. The name of 
this committee is Non-Sectarian Committe for Ger- 
man Refugee Children; its address is 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. For news about it, see 
page 12.—Ed.] 


The Papacy 
Your article on the “Papacy” (PATH- 
FINDER, Feb. 5) was interesting but you 
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will pardon me if I point out a f.\ 
ing mistakes . . . The Catholic Chu; 
never fought scientific truth. If you . 
ferring to Galileo, remember he \ 
demned by Popes mainly becaus, 
disrespect for the Holy Scriptures 
refer to the persecution of unl: 
We do not approve of this. You for. 
people in the 12th century regarded 
sy as we regard some horrible cri; 

J. Bro 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

I am compelled to admit that “P., 

is a masterpiece of not only the trut!) }))) 
your unwavering frankness of un) 
unprejudiced news; and as I read, | 
der at times,-if there is not a ce), 
guidance in your pen. 

Rea Gilb, 
Hopedale, O. 


* * . 


In “Papacy” you make the fo! 
statement: “Embalmers removed thy 
pontiff’s entrails and heart, each «: 
ed for burial apart from the body 
What is the spiritual significance, i) 
back of this procedure? How long 
been in practice and is this metho: 
common to the cardinals and othe: 
officials of the Catholic Church? 

“ Allen D. Fite! 
Principal 
Yukon Grade School 
Yukon, Okla. 

[This practice has no spiritual significa 
often followed as a matter of tradition 
burials. In the case of Pius XI, howeve: 
FINDER was misled by early reports on th: 
his death. His body was buried intact 
authorities have no knowledge of this pract 
applied in the burial of cardinals or othe 
church officials.—Ed.] 


... You say, “Against the panora: 
ages it (the church) has played a 
times self-contradictory role. It... |} 
warked morals and fostered immoria! i! 
The Church of Rome has never fos! 
immorality. Catholics admit there wer 
a few bad popes .. . but they say that 
pope, regardless of what his privat: 
may have been, ever taught any er: 

(Rev.) F. Ket! 
Bagley, Minn. 
[For more about the Papacy, see page 12 and 18 


“Look at the Map!” 

In your article, “Giant Thirst,” on pag: 
20 of the Feb. 18 issue, I observe that you 
have -Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kan., standing on opposite sides of th 
Missouri River. If you do not mind, | 
wish you would tell. us which one 0! 
these cities has been moved across the 
river and who did the job of moving. 

I, J. Wolfe 
Houston, Tex. 
. — 7 

..« You slipped . .. The Missouri River 
does not divide Kansas City, Kan., and 
Kansas City, Mo. They are divided only 
by the state line . . . It’s a bit compli 
cated, but look at the map! 

Cc. Lilie 
Van Meter, la. 


“One Great Need” 

PATHFINDER’s editorial of Feb. 1%, 
“One Great Need,” is very timely. | speak 
from experience, as I have a small amount 
of capital and find it very hard to make 
small investments that will earn three 
per cent. Like many others in similar 
circumstances, I would be glad to se 
the utilities starting improvements. — 
that the common man might become !"- 
terested, and so that the companies mish! 
receive a reasonable profit. 

George Wils 

Florence, Col. 
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INDIANS— 


A Harried Race Looks Toward a New Life 


('T of the dim corridors of the 
0 huge Department of Interior in 
Washington last week walked nine 
black-haired, bronze-skinned Indian 
braves. Shoshones from Wyoming, they 
had been discussing with the Office 
of Indian Affairs the disposition of 
$4.500,000 awarded to their tribe of 
1,100 by the U. S. Supreme Court last 
April. 

On the other edge of the nation at 
the same time, leaders of 23,000 Cali- 
fornia Indians were pressing suit for 
settlement of a treaty made with their 
mcestors by the U. S. government in 
1852, but never honored. In their be- 
half, California’s Attorney General 


Ear! Warren was due in Washington 
this week to set a date for trial of the 
suit, Which has been hanging fire a 
full decade. 

lo the Indian Office, which last 


ek celebrated its 115th anniversary. 
these developments were routine busi- 
But as symptoms of a revolu- 
tionary Federal policy toward the red 
, they were significant. Less than 
Il) vears ago, the Indian had virtually 
no voice in solving his own _ prob- 
lems. Today, after generations of 
maltreatment, the Indian is being help- 
ed to help himself. 

THEN & NOW: The tawny savages 
wh Christopher Columbus named 
“Indians” under the delusion that he 
had reached Asiatic India were a re- 

rkable race. Probably a million of 
them then roamed the territory that 
is now the United States. Anthropolo- 








gists have never determined satisfac- 
torily the American Indian’s racial or- 
igin; some think he is a pure aborig- 
inal indigenous to this hemisphere, 
others that. he is the product of inter- 
mingled American and Asiatic stocks. 
Commonest physical traits of the pure- 
blapded Indian are his reddish-brown 
skin, straight black hair, scant beard, 
high cheek bones, broad nose and 
deep-set eyes. 

Though savages in the sense that 
their civilization was primitive, In- 
dians before the white man’s advent 
had produced a culture well adapted to 
their environment. In a tribal social 
system, with the family as the basic 
unit, land was owned collectively. 
Arts and religion, intimately identi- 
fied with nature, were elementary but 
often endowed with simple grace and 
beauty. Warfare was common, though 
probably not more so than among 
other primitive peoples. Cunning and 
ferocious when need arose, the In- 
dian was by nature proud, indus- 
trious and strong. 

The Indian of modern America is 
a sadly different person. His num- 
bers now total about 345,000, divided 
into. some 200 tribes speaking 55 dis- 
tinct tongues and spread chiefly over 
27 states. Approximately half of them 
are pure-blooded Indians; the others 
have intermarried with whites and, 
less frequently, with Negroes, At least 
50,000 of them speak no English, and 
some 30 per cent can neither read nor 
write. The 20th century Indian is an 


an Bier and Mourner: The Red Man’s Old Religious Customs Are Being Fostered 
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U. 8. Indian Service 
His Racial Origin Is a Question Mark 


easy prey to disease. Poverty is al- 
most universal among his kind; aver- 
age per capita income is well under 
$200 a year. Two-thirds of all In- 
dians are “wards” of the U. S. gov- 
ernment, forbidden to manage their 
own lives and property without strict 
official supervision. Indeed, it is only 
since 1924 that Indians have been 
recognized as citizens of their own 
native land. 

In this atmosphere, Indian charac- 
ter and morale long ago reached low 
depths. The red man’s wealth was 
sacrificed to the white man’s avarice; 
his physical strength was sapped by 
the white man’s diseases; his pride 
and ambition were undermined by the 
white man’s blind paternalism. Today 
many Americans regard the Indian as 
weak, slothful and ignorant by nature. 
Few realize that his present condition 
is due largely to decades of shameful 
white misrule; fewer still imagine that 
it can be remedied. 

LAND-GRABBING: In the early 
days of America’s settling, the Indian 
was a formidable foe. So well did he 
know his own country and so fiercely 
did he fight to hold it that as late as 
1872 official Washington estimated 
that it cost a million dollars to kill a 
single Indian. To save money and 
lives, the government in those days 
made it a practice to deal with the 
Indians by treaty whenever possible 
In return for leaving wide areas open 
to white settlement, the Indians were 
deeded other, smaller lands and often 
certain rights in addition. 

But when the white settlers grew 
strong enough, scant respect was paid 
these pacts, By force or guile, much 
Indian territory was seized, and other 
treaty obligations were more often for- 
gotten than paid. Today, some 300 of 





A 


these broken treaties form the basis 
for Indian claims against the govern- 
ment, claims which have been estimat- 
ed at five billion dollars. About one 
and a half billion of this total is made 
up of claims for specified amounts; 
the rest consists of claims on more or 
less tangible items. In this latter cate- 
gory lies the suit being pressed at pres- 
ent by the 18 California tribes, which 
the United States promised in 1852 to 
provide with blankets, plowshares and 
other such equipment, in return for 
land grants. Now the U. S. Court of 
Claims must determine the value of 
these commodities in terms of land or 
dollars and, if the claim is upheld, the 
government must pay the Indians. 
Since 1895, Indian claims totaling 210 
million dollars have been judged, and 
about 32 millions have been actually 
awarded. The $4,500,000 awarded 
the Shoshones represents one of the 
largest judgments in recent years. 


By 1887, armed invasion and treaty- 
breaking had shrunk Indian lands 
from an entire continent to 135 mil- 
lion acres. In that year, Congress 
passed an Indian Allotment Act, com- 
pelling the breaking up of tribal lands 
among individual Indians. Through 
this device, whites were enabled to 
swallow up additional Indian tracts, 
so that by 1933 Indian lands had dwin- 
dled to less than 50 million acres, of 
which about half was barren waste- 
land and semi-desert. Since land was 
the basis of the only economy the 
Indian knew, the ruthlessness of the 
white land-grabbers left him serious- 
ly impoverished. 

“BEANS & BLANKET”: While the 
American government connived in 
thus fleecing the Indian, it also pur- 
sued a course of administration disas- 
trous to him socially and morally. 

Income received by the Indians from 
the sale and rental of their land was 
managed by the government on the 
theory, often valid, that the Indians 
themselves were incompetent to han- 
dle money intelligently. But Washing- 
ton proved not much wiser. Instead 
of investing in capital goods, such as 
housing, agricultural machinery and 
livestock, which would have helped 
the Indians to become self-supporting, 
the Indian Office distributed such 
funds as were not spent on administra- 
tion in per capita doles to the red 
men. In the last 35 years, half a 
billion dollars have been squandered 
in this manner. The result has been 
not only to deplete Indian wealth still 
further, but to weaken the Indians 
themselves. The so-called “beans and 
blanket” philosophy of administra- 
tion taught the red man to depend on 
government for subsistence, sapped 
his ambition and bred the laziness 
and ignorance now so widely accepted 
as part of his nature. 

At the same time, the Indian Office 
attempted to force the Indian into a 
social and cultural straitjacket entirely 
foreign to his nature. In the name of 
“Americanization,”’ Indian children 
were sent to reservation boarding 
schools similar in many respects to 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: Return 

Back at the White House iast week 
after his 14-day cruise in Atlantic 
waters, President Roosevelt made his 
first major official move when he call- 
ed in C. I. O. and A. F. of L. peace 
negotiators to read them a combined 
lecture and “pep” talk, 

Closing labor’s breach was im- 
portant, he said, “for the best inter- 
ests of labor and the country general- 
ly,” but its accomplishment was un- 
likely unless “prejudices and differ- 
ences” were laid aside and unless 
“both sides ... give as well as get.” Al- 
though the job was more difficult 
than many realized, it “ought to be 
easy” because the negotiators were 
experienced and because “at least 90 
per cent of the actual membership of 
both factions desire peace.” Finally 
he said: “This is your negotiation... 
I am counting on you to succeed and 
shall look forward to the final re- 
port ” Later, he refused im- 
mediate comment on the C, I. O.’s 
“unity” plan, which the A. F. of Lz at 
first flatly rejected and then agreed 
to consider (see page 5). 

Although the peace parley attracted 
the largest amount of national atten- 
tion, such other items as these also 
caught the spotlight: 

e Atapress conference, he express- 
ed his most forthright opposition to 
the nation’s neutrality laws since they 
were passed three years ago. He in- 
dicated that they had not contributed 
to peace but had, in some respects, 
contributed to war. 

@ To his already long list of ap- 
pointments, he added three more. 
Harold D. Smith, Michigan state budget 
director and a friend of Attorney Gen- 
eral Frank Murphy, was named Fed- 
eral Budget Director, a post which act- 
ing director Daniel W. Bell will leave 
April 15 to become an assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. To fill the 
vacancy left in the President's secre- 





International 
Steinhardt Was Slated for the Soviet 
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tarial staft by the resignation . 

son James, he chose his tall, } 
shouldered military aide, Col. | 

M. Watson. Before he takes ov: 
new $10,000-a-year job, Col. \ 
will be made a brigadier gener; d 
will then retire from the Arm) 
Ambassador to Soviet Russia, a 
tion that has been vacant since |) 

E. Davies was transferred to Px 

last May, he selected 46-year-o}; 
rence A. Steinhardt, now Ambas,.\;| 
to Peru. Steinhardt’s appointme: 
regarded as particularly § signi{)..); 
because of the recurrent rumor 

U. S.-Soviet diplomatic relations 
become somewhat strained du. | 
Roosevelt’s long delay in pn 
Davies’ successor, 

® During the celebration ma 
the 150th anniversary of Congr: 
made the main address (see belo 

@ While the business “appeas: 
drive was sweeping Capitol Hil! 
page 5), he discussed with Secre! 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and | 
Secretary John W. Hanes the 17 
ury’s tax revision plans, 

e In connection with Eugeni: 
dinal Pacelli’s election as Catholic: 
Pope (see page 12) the President bh: 
precedents. First, he sent his 
sonal felicitations”—apparentl, 
first time a U. S, President had « 
hailed a Pope as a personal acqi 
ance. Second, he signed the messag 
“Roosevelt”; heretofore, he has usual- 
ly signed himself by his full 
Finally, he designated Roman Catholic 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Ambassad: 
Great Britain, as his special re; 
sentative at the new Pope’s coron: 
marking the first such coronati: 
which this country has been of! 
ly represented. 





Congress: Familiar Topics 


After marking the 150th anniversar 
of its origin in an impressive join! 
ceremony, Congress turned last week 
to two familiar topics—nationa! (e- 
fense and government reorganization 

House galleries were jammed as 
ators, the full membership of the Su- 
preme Court and the President and his 
Cabinet filed in for the commemor: 
of the first Congressional mevtine 
under the Constitution. Over a 
work of 400 radio stations, Presi«: 
Roosevelt and Chief Justice Hue!es 
delivered the leading speeches. | 
President coupled warm defens: 
American democracy with a wa! 
to dictatorships that the U. S. » 
not “approvingly watch the retu! 
forms of government which for 2 
years have proved their trya 
But it was bearded, black-gow 
Chief Justice Hughes who earned | 
greatest applause by praising the ¢ 
ernmental checks and balances w! 
he said, had made America great, 
by declaring that “what the p« 
really want they generally get.” 
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4s the legislators returned to work, 
both houses plunged again into the 
absorbing business of national defense. 
rhe House made history by passing 
i) 15 minutes and without a dissenting 
vote an appropriation of half a billion 
dollars (greatest since the World war) 
for Army use in fiscal 1940. This was 
the regular annual appropriation, pro- 
vided in addition to the Administra- 
lion’s emergency expansion of the 
armed forces. 

In the Senate, meanwhile, where 
Senator Pat Harrison was leading an 
economy drive (see below), isolation- 
ists monopolized the defense debate to 
attack Roosevelt’s foreign policy as 
, road to war. After six days of these 
warnings, the Senate first voted 54-28 
io increase the limit on Army planes 
from 5,500 to 6,000, then, by the over- 
whelming count of 77-8, passed the 
\0-million-dollar Air Corps expan- 
sion bill. Party lines were smashed as 
i7 Republicans voted for the New 
Deal’s defense plans, and Administra- 

| chiefs renewed their hopes of re- 

ng the five million dollars for 
harbor improvements on the Pacific 
d of Guam which the House had 
sliced from the naval portion of the 
ise expansion program. 

Finally through with the major de- 
fense items, the House turned its at- 
tention for the first time this session 
to the old problem of governmental 
reorganization. The bill at issue was 

upromise with that on which the 
Administration suffered one of its 
worst defeats during the last Congress. 
It provided establishment of two new 
Federal Departments of Welfare and 
Public Works; gave the President six 
ial assistants; and granted him 
ority to abolish or reshuffle 135 
executive agencies. Specifically ex- 
pted from this latter provision were 
quasi-judicial agencies, the Civil 
Service Commission and the Controller 
General’s office. All executive re- 
nization orders, moreover, were 
ide subject to veto by Congress. 

Despite these modifications, House 
epublicans quickly trained their 
suns on the measure. In a stiff battle, 
Democrats finally battered down this 
pposition and pushed the bill through 
by 246-153. Nevertheless, the measure 

ied headed for more trouble in the 

ite, where anti-New Deal Senator 

larry Byrd had already introduced a 

bstitute bill conflicting in almost 

y detail with the Administration’s 
sanization plans. 





Appeasement & Economy 


» jog business out of its current 
largy, the New Deal now stands 
lged to revise repressive taxes, 
its electric power experiments, 
k labor peace and, in general, to 
ive reform in favor of recovery. 
thing, however, it has refused to 
nise—government economy. 
Sowling briskly along last week, 
\dministration’s business appease- 
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Harrison Saw “Chaos” in Spending 


ment program ran headlong into con- 
certed demands from both Congress 
and industry for drastic reductions in 
Federal spending. The economy- 
minded insisted that there could be no 
business confidence or recovery until 
government expenditures were curb- 
ed; New Dealers replied that decreas- 
ed spending at this time would suck 
stagnant industry into a new depres- 
sion spiral. Consequently, it began to 
look as though what started out as a 
drive for business confidence might 
end in a bitter conflict over fiscal 
policy. 

© Appeasement: Administration pro- 
posals for tax revision bore early fruit 
when chairmen of the Congressional 
revenue committees, Senator Pat: Har- 
rison and Rep. Robert Doughton, 
wrote Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
that “we stand ready and anxious to 
cooperate” in “aiding business through 
modification or elimination of any 
provisions of the tax law which act 
as a deterrent to business.” Morgen- 
thau thereupon set his department at 
preliminary studies of the subject. The 
result, business men hoped, would be 
repeal or revision of the remaining 
portions of the excess profits and cap- 
ital gains levies. Morgenthau reiter- 
ated his promise of “no new taxes,” 
and, to dramatize the appeasement 
drive, decorated his office with blue 
signs reminiscent of NRA days bear- 
ing the legend: “Does it contribute to 
recovery?” 

Another appeasement leader, Com- 
merce Secretary Hopkins, moved for- 
ward by naming as his business ad- 
viser General Robert E. Wood, board 
Chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and a highly respected figure in the 
business world. Afterwards, Hop- 


kins said he had put his plans for 
business-government cooperation in 
motion, and predicted that national 
income this year would increase by 
six to eight billion dollars over 1938. 

© Economy: Herald of the economy 
crusade was Senator Harrison. Round- 











ly damning deficit spending as the 
road to “chaos,” the Democratic chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
opposed in advance an expected re- 
quest to raise the legal limit on the 
Federal debt and declared that, with- 
out new taxes, the only other alterna- 
live was economy. He hinted at a 
straight 10-per-cent slash in all Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

This cry was instantly echoed in 
Congress and out. Democratic Sena- 
tors Byrd and Van Nuys backed Har- 
rison, while the Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Economy League 
both pointed to reduced spending as 
the one sure method of recovery. 

In the midst of this furor, President 
Roosevelt returned to Washington. 
After conferring with him, Congres- 
sional leaders underlined the already 
announced portions of the appease- 
ment program but carefully avoided 
comment on economy. At a press con- 
ference, the President was equally 
non-committal, He dismissed the mat- 
ter of raising the debt limit as not 
pressing and refused to talk about the 
Congressional economy moves. The 
appeasement campaign, he said cheer- 
fully, was going along fine. 





Labor: Peace Meeting 


Last week, for the first time since 
the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L, started 
their fight in 1935, a plan was proposed 
that would unite not only those two 
warring labor factions but the four un- 
affiliated railway brotherhoods as well, 
into one huge new group of 7,000,000 
or 8,000,000 organized workers. 

Fathered by the C. L. O., the plan 
was presented at the first meeting of 
the labor “peace conference” in the 
White House, a meeting called by 
President Roosevelt last fortnight. - It 
was voiced by the three-man C. I, O. 
peace negotiating committee in the 
presence of the President, Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins and the ap- 
parently stunned three-man A. F. of L. 
negotiating committee. Besides call- 
ing for an amalgamation of the three 
labor bodies into an American Con- 
gress of Labor, it also suggested: 


1) That each labor group hold a 
special national convention in April 
to act on the proposal, and that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt preside at the first 
A. C. of L. convention on June 1 to 
insure its “orderly” management; 
(2) that the first president of the new 
organization be selected from the 
leadership of the railway brother- 
hoods; (3) that neither C. L. O. Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis nor A. F. of L. 
President William Green be elected to 
any office in the new organization; 
(4) that Green and A. F. of L. secre- 
tary Frank Morrison be retired at 
their present salaries for life. 


When these proposals were imme- 
diately condemned by A. F. of L. 
leaders as “fanciful statements” issued 
for “headline purposes” and “not even 
designed for serious consideration,” 
it appeared that labor’s peace negotia- 
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tions would be protracted and highly 
disputatious, despite President Roose- 
velt’s statement that “this job ought 
to be easy” for experienced nego- 
tiators (see page 4).7 

Although the C. I. O.-A. F. of LL 
peace meeting was the biggest event 
in labor’s week, other developments 
included the following: 

e In Detroit, the Homer Martin fac- 
tion of the strife-torn United Auto 
Workers Union opened the special 
convention which he called in oppo- 
sition to that scheduled for March 27 
by the C. I. O.-supported faction. Ap- 
parently representing a minority of 
the U. A. W. membership, the delegates: 
(1) set their faction up as an inde- 
pendent union by disavowing any 
affiliation with the C. I. O. and voting 
to submit the question of future affi- 
liation to the rank and file; (2) adopt- 
ed a constitutional amendment bar- 
ring Communists, Nazis and Fascists 
from membership; (3) asked Martin 
to reopen negotiations with the Ford 
Motor Company, halted when the orig- 
inal U. A. W. executive board ousted 
Martin last January. 

@ In Newark, N. J., a novelty manu- 
facturing company fired 200 of its em- 
ployees for participating in a two-day 
sit-down strike, an action believed to 
be the first wholesale discharge of 
sit-down strikers since the U. S. Su- 
preme Court two weeks ago denied 
the right of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to compel reinstatement 
of such strikers, 

@ In Washington, the NLRB won a 
victory in the Supreme Court when 
the High Tribunal refused to hear an 
appeal of a Washington state lumber 
company against a Board order. As a 
result, the company must obey the 
Board’s ruling, which requires rein- 
statement of 147 striking workmen 
with back pay estimated at more than 
$185,000, the largest back-pay total yet 
involved in one of the Board’s cases. 
<> 


Cities: Scandals 


Few cities are ever completely free 
of the virus of governmental scandal 
or charges of scandal. Last week four 
cities found new outcroppings of this 
condition in their midst. 

@ New York: Ending a month’s in- 
vestigation of the affairs of Federal 
Judge Martin T. Manton, who resigned 
under fire last month, a Federal grand 
jury indicted him for taking more than 
$55,000 in bribes from a corporation 
in whose favor he had helped decide 
a patent infringement case. In a hos- 
pital recuperating from an operation 
Manton, who until his resignation was 
the nation’s highest ranking jurist out- 
side the Supreme Court, was not im- 
mediately arraigned. An insurance 





+ That C. I. O. leaders were willing to put talk of 
labor solidarity into practice was indicated on the day 
after the peace conference began. On strike, the 
A. F. of L.’s Hotel Employees Union began picketing 
Washington's major hotels. Thereupon C. I. O. ne- 
gotiators Sidney Hillman and Philip Murray, refusing 
to break through an A. FP. of L. picket line, checked 
out of the swank Carlton Hotel. 
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Hague’s Son: 1,200 Trees Started to Fall 


broker indicted with him as co-con- 
spirator pleaded not guilty and was 
held in $17,500 bail. 

© Philadelphia: Ending a 17-month 
investigation of vice and gambling in 
the Quaker City, a special grand jury 
accused Mayor §S. Davis Wilson of re- 
placing honest police officers with 
“dummies” so that vice could “flourish 
unmolested” in the city. Its inquiry, 
said the jury, had caused “grave 
doubt” of Wilson’s “integrity and fit- 
ness to remain in public office.” In 
Florida on vacation, Wilson made no 
immediate comment. 

e Kansas City, Mo.: This strong- 
hold of political boss Tom Pendergast, 
often under fire as contributing to a 
corrupt city rule, was startled when 
a county grand jury investigating 
crime returned 90 indictments. Four 
named the judge of the county court, 
one the Supervisor of County Institu- 
tions, and another the man ‘said to be 
“the big man” of Kansas City’s gam- 
bling houses. 

e Jersey City, N. J.: Not. yet a 
scandal, but rapidly being fanned into 
a full-blown one was the appointment 
of Frank Hague, Jr., son of the Mayor 
of Jersey City, as a lay judge of the 
Court of Errors and Appeals, highest 
court in the state. Named by Demo- 
cratic Governor A, Harry Moore, who 
commented the appointment would 
make young Hague’s “dad happy,” the 
34-year-old judicial appointee found 
himself the target of outraged bar as- 
sociations, civic groups and labor or- 
ganizations. All demanded his nomi- 
nation be rejected by the state senate. 

As the protests mounted, these de- 
velopments occurred: (1) The New 
Jersey Law Journal pointed out that 
under state law, the Governor was 
entirely within his rights in appoint- 
ing young Hague; that there was no 
legal barrier to Shirley Temple being 
appointed Chief Justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court; (2) the Work- 
er’s Defense League of New Jersey 
charged that although the appointee 
had attended three law schools, he had 
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never received a law degree fr: 

of them; (3) terming the appoint), 
the last straw, Samuel W. Rus! 
wealthy Jersey inventor, drama} 
his protest by ordering the desir), 
of some 1,200 trees on his Plain}, d 
N. J., estate. Long annoyed th 
Mayor Hague, who is also Dein. 
boss of the state, Rushmore sai 
when every tree had been chopped 
down he would tear down his 
sion “brick by brick” and leave j), 
State forever. 

Unmoved by ridicule, charges 
dramatic protests, the state senate. 
cluding seven Republican members. 
hastily confirmed the appointment an 
young Hague prepared to return {roy 
a Florida vacation to be sworn in. 


Civil Liberties Report 


Few organizations have been mor 
vigilant in promoting the constitution. 
al guarantees of free speech, free press 
and free assembly than the Ameri 
Civil Liberties Union. For its pains, 
few organizations have been jjor 
vilified. An organization of 8,000 p 
sons of liberal political views, direct 
ed by 55-year-old Roger N. Baldwin, 
the A. C, L. U. has fought tooth and 
nail, against such personalities as 
Mayor Frank Hague, the late Hu 
Long and the Rey, Charles Coughlin 
It has fought with equal vigor for such 
causes as the right of labor to organize 
and the freedom of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

That its 18-year-long battle has been 
at best an uphill one was evident |as! 
week in a Union report on the siatus 
of civil liberties. After surveying 332 
cities with more than 10,000 popula- 
tion, the A. C. L. U. listed only 42 cities 
as “very good” in observance of civil 
liberties; 152 were “good” and _ the 
remainder “fair” to “very bad.” Some 
of the ratings: 





“Very good”: New York, Cleveland 
and St. Louis. 

“Good”: San Francisco, Milwauhke: 
and Pittsburgh. 

“Fair”: Buffalo, Baltimore and P! 
adelphia. 

“Poor”: Chicago and Boston. 

“Very poor”: Detroit and Los 4 
geles. 

“Very bad”: Little Rock, Tampa and 
New Orleans. 


Among the civil] liberties surve) 
were these; right off public assem! 
free speech; freedom of the press, '!- 
cluding distribution of leaflets; cen- 
sorship of entertainment; freedom of 
unpopular groups to parade; freedom 
for picketing and freedom of |abor 
groups to operate. By the unions 
standards, even the “very good” cilics 
failed to score any higher than 50) pe! 
cent. Least satisfactorily observe’ 
right was declared to be that of public 
assembly; the rights of Negroes wer 
said to be more frequently violated 
than any other group. Surveying '!5 
own survey, which was estimated 10 
have covered 36,000,000 persons, [h‘ 
A. C. Li U. gloomily commented tha! 
“regardless of Constitution, chartc's; 
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jegislatures, courts, laws and deci- 
<jons,” civil rights in a community are 
maintained just about as local au- 
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f1 thorities care to maintain them. 
dO} . 
‘ust Bomber’s Nemesis 
ramatized \s the strains of “Faust” swept 
SIT through the packed Chicago Grand 
laintiela Opera House one November evening 
red in 1917, a man in seat K-27 slipped a 
mocrat metal cylinder from under his coat. 
Sal An instant later, the war benefit audi- 
chopped ence Was in a panic as a bomb sput- 
his tered in the aisle. But a fireman 
leave crabbed the lethal package and ripped 
out the burning fuse. And the man in 
arges seat K-27 was hustled off to jail. 
nate In court, he gave his name as Rein- 
ne hold A. Faust and admitted plotting a 
ment and campaign of terrorism against Amer- 
urn ica’s declaration of war on his father- 


rn in, land, Germany, Faust served 14 months 
in Joliet Penitentiary, then went free. 
But last week, the bomber’s nemesis 
caught up with him. 






en re What no one save Faust knew of the 
situ 1917 affair was that on his way to 
Pee Press prison he had thrown away the key to 
Te a safe deposit box in which lay four 
ts | more home-made bombs stuffed with 
a explosives. When Faust left Joliet, he 
UU dared not go after his bombs, because 
5, di while he lacked the key, the safe de- 
Baldwin, posit company would open. his box 
oth only in the presence of witnesses. Lest 
ities as the company open the box itself, he 
le H paid a $10 rental charge every year. 
ous} :' But three weeks ago, Faust received 
for s notice that the company was moving, 
Organize and that all box-holders must remove 
Val eu. their property or have officials do it 
has been for them. Terror-stricken, Faust took 
lent no action until police heard of the 
fe status bombs’ discovery and arrested him for 
YIN§ ve possession of explosives. Then he told 
popu the story of his 22-year-old guilt. 
42 eS Now a weak and emaciated man of 
of civil 7o, he declared: 
and “I was wrong. I am sorry now. I 
Some love this country, and I’m glad I didn’t 
hurt anyone. I have paid my debt. 
veland For more than 20 years I have suffered 
day and night over this thing.” 
vaul ore 
1 Phil Americana— 
Bored: Minneapolis police turned 
Le to a psychiatrist a 15-year-old 
bedridden boy who had become bored 
pa and ind used a telephone to order the 
following unwanted items for a neigh- 
75 bottles of liquor, six orders 
cdl? how mein, 35 deliveries of coal, 
poate l() grocery orders, three radio repair 
on ks and a tow car. 
S; cele * * * 
do Impulse: Puzzled Chicagoans watch- 
“ah ' ed Joseph Algori hoist himself 30 feet 
i | a painter’s scaffold to a newly 
a nted advertising sign featuring a 
Fe tty girl. There, he used a crayon 
he lraw a mustache and beard on the 
bs |. Two policemen took him away 
—_— ien he descended. 
S| * * + 
? ‘ 
wana d Extinguishers: In Janesville, Wis., 
— ree firemen arrived at the scene of 
ated : blaze to find a leaking kerosene stove 
es t lire. They lined up, all blew to- 





her and the flame went out. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Arms & Men 


Former editor though he is, Benito 
Mussolini now has little time to write 
for the government-controlled news- 
papers of Italy. That chore he leaves 
chiefly to long-nosed Virginio Gayda, 
his right hand penman. Last week, in 
La Voce d'Italia, Gayda wrote Italians 
a warning which seemed to come 
straight for Il Duce: “Everything 
proves that the great democracies are 
moving speedily toward war.” 

This is what Mussolini would like 
Italians to believe, The fact remained, 
‘however, that while al] great Euro- 
pean powers were concerned with 
arms and men, none was so active as 
Italy. She had colonial claims to press 
at the expense of France in Africa, 
and a threat was needed. 

Last month, I] Duce declared that 
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Zetland Offered to End an “Insane Race” 
Italy would be in a state of armed 
readiness “by spring.” Two weeks 
ago, he issued final orders to the 
Fascist executive council for “more in- 
tensive military preparation of the 
nation.” Last week, with spring just 
a week away, young men of five mili- 
tary classes hurried to training camps 
throughout Italy. About 300,000 con- 
scripts—all between the ages of 19 and 
24—had been called to the colors, 

TALKS: French officials kept silent 
in public, but talked earnestly in 
private. In Paris, before committees 
of both the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies, Foreign Minister Georges 
Bonnet revealed that forces in France’s 
African protectorate of Tunisia had 
been reinforced by detachments of Al- 
gerian troops. 

In Rome, Chief of Staff Pietro 
Badoglio was reporting to Mussolini 
aboat Italian preparedness in Libya, 
next to Tunisia. In Paris at the same 
time, General August Nogues, coordi- 
nator of all French forces in Africa, 
conferred with Prime Minister Dala- 











dier, then flew to Africa in a hurry. 

On one day, Nogues consulted with 
officials in French Algeria in the 
morning; in the afternoon at Tunis, 
he closeted himself with six generals 
and an admiral charged with the de- 
fense of Tunisia. Taking separate 
routes, both Nogues and Resident Gen- 
eral Erik Labonne set off on tours of 
Tunisia’s military bases, 

BLUSTER: Thus far, Germany has 
given faint support to Italy’s colonial 
claims. Last week, while young Ital- 
ians answered their country’s call, 
there was a sober tone beneath Nazi 
Germany’s usual bluster. 

Blusterer of the hour was General 
Hermann Goering, Air Marshal of the 
Reich. On The Day of the German Air 
Force, observing the fourth anniver- 
sary of Germany’s announcement that 
she had broken the Versailles treaty 
by building military planes, Goering 
spoke in Berlin. 

Said the Air Marshal: “We shall use 
all our power to increase our present 
80,000,000 population to 100,000,000. 
Young men will stream in double and 
three-fold numbers into the barracks.” 
He boasted: “The air force is the terror 
of our enemies, and will remain so.” 

More typical of the hour than 
Goering, however, was Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels. Opening the 
great spring fair at Leipzig, he seemed 
almost crestfallen, Surprisingly, he 
admitted that Germany is in serious 
economic straits. Germans can hardly 
provide themselves with basic neces- 
sities, Goebbels complained, “because 
they have come out on the short end 
in the distribution of the treasures and 
good things of the earth.” 

To many foreign correspondents, 
it seemed that German economy 
was bending low under the tremend- 
ous burden of armaments. In five 
months, one newspaperman noted, the 
German government has made $400,- 
00,000 worth of purchases with L O. 
U.’s instead of cash. 

Germany, commentators thought, 
would not join Italy in any march to 
war. Germany herself seemed to be 
too hard-pressed. Across the Atlantic, 
President Roosevelt had indicated that 
in wartime, the huge industrial re- 
sources of the United States might 
be thrown in the balance for France 
and Britain. In Britain, a new cour- 
age was evident. 

Although the possibility of a spring 
crisis had not been removed, tension 
eased. Throughout Europe, the feel- 
ing grew that democratic nations, 
greatly encouraged by the attitude of 
the United States, were forming a 
front too strong for dictatorships to 
attack. 

RACE: In London, Cabinet ministers 
presented final defense budget esti- 
mates calculated to impress even the 
leaders of Germany’s superb armed 
forces. Total bill was put at $2,667,- 
000,000—of which more than a billion 
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was to be spent on the Royal Air 
Force alone. Englishmen gloated over 
the prospect that the rate of British 
plane production might pass Ger- 
many’s in July. 

Few Englishmen, however, could be 
cheerful about the money involved. At 
a dinner in Liverpool, the Marquess 
of Zetland, Secretary of State for 
India, made Germany an Offer. He 
said: “Germany has it within her 
power to bring this insane race in 
armaments to an end, by crying a halt 
to her own feverish concentration on 
rearmament. She wil] find us more 
than willing to discuss with her at 
the conference table all such matters 
as are of common concern.” 

Suggesting, presumably, an Anglo- 
German conference at which arms, 
colonies and trade might be discussed, 
Zetland could not forego a reference 
to Britain’s increasing might. What 
Germany will not find Britain ready 
to do, he cracked, “is to meet her with 
our hands tied behind our back, while 
she holds a loaded pistol] in her hands.” 





Spain: Crumbs 
If your enemy refuses to surrender 
though hopelessly beaten, do not 
waste further strength upon him. 
Wait. In his fear of your final blow, 
he will spare you the trouble of 

cutting his throat. 


Eighty-two-year-old Marshal Phil- 
ippe Petain, greatest living French 
soldier, hero of Verdun and newly- 
appointed Ambassador to Nationalist 
Spain, may have taught this military 
rule of thumb to Francisco Franco 30 
years ago when the Spanish general- 
issimo was an obscure student at the 
French War College. At any rate, 
waiting was what Franco was doing 
last week. 

Machine-gun and rifle fire sounded 
in Madrid’s streets—but they were all 
Loyalist guns. Planes dropped bombs 
on Valencia—but they were Loyalist 
planes. While Nationalist troops idled 
in their trenches, men who had fought 
valiantly side by side for the Spanish 
Republic turned on each other with 
cries of “Traitor!” 

First inkling that al] was not har- 
mony in Loyalist ranks came as hun- 
dreds of refugees began wriggling 
across no-man’s-land to reach Nation- 
alist lines. All comers told of starva- 
tion in Madrid, of garbage cans picked 
clean, and officers shot for suggesting 
surrender, Then, one midnight, a few 
hours after Loyalist Premier Juan 
Negrin had issued a decree centering 
all army control in himself, a voice 
crackled from the Madrid radio sta- 
tion: “The time has come to proclaim 
the truth to the country. We will no 
longer stand for Negrin’s lack of or- 
ganization and mismanagement . =.” 

What had happened was that a 
Madrid genera] named Segismundo 
Casado and a moderate Socialist nam- 
ed Julian Besteiro had seized power 
by military coup d’etat. Like Franco 
when he started the civil war in 1936, 
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these new rebels blamed Spain’s woes 
on Communists. To head their war- 
within-a-war they called famed Gen- 
eral Jose Miaja, “savior of Madrid.” 
He assumed presidency of a seven- 
man Nationa] Defense Council pledged 
to negotiate “peace with honor” as 
quickly as possible. 

Negrin and his ministers fled to 
Paris pursued by a blaze of radio in- 
sults. -No slander was now too harsh 
for the former Premier, who was rep- 
resented in Madrid as a common crimi- 
nal and Bolshevist tool. But it is not 
easy to convince people who have 
been fighting two and a half years for 
a cause that the whole thing was a 
Communist plot. Rather than sur- 
render to the Miaja faction, 11 Loyal- 
ist warships steamed off to the French 
naval base at Bizerta, Tunisia. In 
dozens of provincial towns, counter- 
revolution spread. War comrades— 
some crying “Viva Republica’ others 
shouting “Viva National Defense Coun- 
cil!”’—assaulted each other. Miaja an- 
nounced that tanks, guns, and bomb- 
ing planes had “completely crushed 
the Red revolt,” but his repeated radio 
appeals for calm suggested unease. 
Meanwhile, Franco poised his army 
for the final blow; and Republican 
Spain crumbled like cornbread. 





Hitler's “Strange Death” 


In Germany and outside it are a 
great many persons who wish Adolf 
Hitler were dead. Last week, for wish- 
ful thinkers, there were three fanciful 
tales about the “death” of the Ger- 
man Chancellor. 

First two appeared in The New 
Yorker, urbanely humorous Manhat- 
tan magazine. One was to the effect 
that Hitler had been shot in Hamburg 
in 1935; the other, that he had been 
strangled in Berlin in 1934. Both sug- 
gested that the Fuehrer now appear- 
ing in Germany is not Hitler. 


Apparently believing that there 


might be some truth in the idea, The 
New Yorker last week advertised a 
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A Live Hitler Saw Miriam Dance 








third tale—The Strange Death of \ 
Hitler, published by the Maca 
Company of New York. Purport: 
it was written by a Hitler double ; 
ed Maximilian Bauer. Incredibly 
author was supposed to be still in « 
many. The story’s crux was thi: 


As the Chancellor’s principal dow 
Bauer dined with Hitler, Goe: 
Goebbels and other party officers , 
the night before the Munich con! 
ence last September. At the 
Hitler was poisoned by order of “! 
officials in the Nazi party.” | 
Fuehrer started from his chair, m: 
ed, then slumped over and died. \\e. 
ing an unconvincing Hitler doub!|: 
Munich the next day, British Pri 
Minister Chamberlain was frighte y+ 
nearly out of his wits. 


In the United States was at |: 
one authority who scoffed. He 
Captain Fritz Wiedemann, form: 
personal aide to Der Fuehrer, 
arrived in New York on his way, 
become consul general in San F: 
cisco. Told of his leader’s “deat! 
he laughed: “That is just a fa 
story ... Any American reporte: 
Berlin can find out easily .. .” 

In Germany, Hitler was conce: 
with pleasanter things than dc 
Two weeks ago, pretty Marion D 
iels, a 19-year-old Californian tra 
ing through Europe, danced for | 
in a performance at Munich. \ 
Daniels said the dictator had con 
mented her on her “marvelous mov 
ments of the body and legs,” and | 
called her “the best dancer I h 
ever seen.” 

Last week, after dancing for Hit' 
at a theatrical reception in Berlin, | 
year-old Miriam Verne of Pittsburg! 
reported a similar triumph. From HIit- 
ler, she said, she had gotten a mo: 
gift, a gold swastika and a complim: 
“Your dancing is simply wonder! 





Palestine: Deadlock 

Over Palestine last week the 
crackled with threats. A secret radi 
station urged Jews to use “force 
necessary to win a Jewish state in 
Holy Land. Palestine’s Jews 
began demanding: “Weizmann 1 
go.” Believing Dr. Chaim Weizma 
head of the Palestine Jewish Ag« 
had been too moderate in his dea 
ings with the British, they blamed ! 
for Britain’s proposed pro-Arab 
promise solution of the Palestine pr: 
lem, a solution which would estab! 
an independent Arab state in the I: 
Land and give Jews only a mino! 
status (PATHFINDER, March 11). 

In London, meanwhile, the « 
locked month-old Palestine Con! 
ence was kept alive only by Brit 
pressure on the Jewish delega 
Though the Jews were persuaded 

“continue informal discussions, 

step in the actual disintegration of ! 
conference came when some of 
Jewish delegates went home—amo''s 
them Rabbi Stephen S,. Wise, leace! 
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of the American delegation. But be- 
fore leaving they voted negotiating 
power to the Executive Committee of 
ihe Jewish Agency, headed by Dr. 
\Veizmann, 

With other Jewish leaders Weiz- 
mann had a conference with Prime 
Minister Chamberlain and numerous 
informal talks with Colonial Secretary 
Malcolm MacDonald. The Jews were 
not satisfied, however, despite as- 
surances that the rejected British 
compromise proposal was not final. 
So they flatly asked Britain to state her 
Palestine intentions—within a week. 

Moreover, the Arabs, who seemed 
satisfied with the compromise scheme 
two weeks ago, began criticizing it. 
Though their sudden opposition was 
apparently designed to prevent the 
British from deviating from the origi- 

| proposal, the Arabs won another 
concession from London—publicalion 
of the 1915-16 series of letters between 
Sir Henry McMahon, then British High 
Commissioner of Egypt, and Hussein, 
Sherif of Mecca. Asserting that the 
letters promised them independence 
in return for their support of Britain 
wainst Turkey, the Arabs had long 
insisted that the secrecy concerning 
them be ended. Publication of the let- 
ters, however, failed to settle the ques- 
tion of Whether McMahon had includ- 
ed Palestine in his war-time promises. 


India: Gandhi's Fast 


Adolf Hitler and Mohandas K. Gan- 
dhi have different ways of threatening 
the British government. Hitler mass- 
es troops and builds warplanes. Gan- 
dhi just refuses to eat. Last week it 
was a question which was of more 
nportance to the earth’s mightiest 

pire—Hitler’s violence, or Gandhi’s 
victuals, 

Some 200 millions of India’s 355,000,- 
(0 people revere as their national 

nt a bald, toothless little brown 

in who wears a loincloth and ordi- 

rily lives on vegetables and hot 
goat's milk. More than any other sin- 
force, Gandhi symbolizes hope to 
country’s abysmally poor and ig- 
int masses. His followers call him 
hatma—*“Great Soul.” If he should 
die in the role of martyr, the result 
ild almost certainly be revolution, 
political leadership would pass to 
dhi’s young, radical, rabidly anti- 
british lieutenants. 

Eleven provinces in India have par- 

| self-rule under British governors, 
but the rest of the country is made up 

ore than 600 native kingdoms. In 

ird for supporting English rule, 

the sovereigns of many of these tiny 

tes are allowed to govern like feu- 

autocrats. British troops handily 

press local uprisings. Greatest is- 

in India today is whether the mass 

vement toward democracy can be 

dunmed by the stubborn opposition 
ol the native states. 

(ne ruler who has consistently re- 
ed to give his people a voice in their 
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Gandhi Won for the Fifth Time 


government is young Thakore Saheb 
Shri Dharmendrasinhji of 232-square- 
mile Rajkot. Two weeks ago Gandhi 
decided to force the issue. Remarking 
that his life, at the age of 69, had “no 
insurance value,” he announced his 
intention to starve to death unless re- 
form came to Rajkot. 

On the second day of the fast, the 
Mahatma’s feet began to swell. The 
people of Rajkot declared a one-day 
general strike. Most Bombay business, 
including the stock exchange and cot- 
ton market, shut down. By the third 
day, Gandhi had lost two pounds. The 
Viceroy of India hurried home from a 
mountain tour. Mrs. Gandhi, who had 
been held in jail at Rajkot for “incit- 
ing to civil disobedience,” was releas- 
ed like a hot potato. India seethed 
with unrest. Near Calcutta 35 were 
killed and 200 injured in a religious 
riot. The British Cabinet had an 
emergency meeting. 

On the fourth day, Gandhi could no 
longer sit up. His blood pressure had 
jumped from 168 to 185. A thousand 
peasants were praying outside his hul 
when an envoy from the British Resi- 
dent at Rajkot arrived. He bore a per- 
sonal message from the Viceroy. Bri- 
tain had intervened, apparently with 
a promise to make Thakore Saheb lib- 
eralize his government. For the fifth 
time, Gandhi had won a “fast unto 
death.”7 
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Japan: Arms, Triumphs 

Despite her long and costly war in 
China, Japan intends to keep pace 
with the current world arms race. 

This was revealed last week when 
Parliament began studying the gov- 
ernment’s record supplementary mili- 
tary budget estimates for 1939-40. 
First announced last fortnight, the 


+ He has won four others in behalf of India’s un- 
touchables, or lowest castes. The longest Gandhi fast 
ended after three weeks. The Rajkot fast was 98 and 
a half hours long. 









new estimates provide for both the 
China campaign and big additional 
sums for armaments. Totaling 5,270,- 
000,000 yen (nearly $1,500,000,000), 
the war and arms bill will bring Nip- 
pon’s outlay for the next fiscal year to 
8,940,000,000 yen, with 70 per cent of it 
earmarked for “military purposes.” 

In explaining how this huge sum 
would be spent last week Finance Min- 
ister Sotaro Ishawata admitted to the 
Diet that “in formulating her budget 
estimates Japan had an eye on the 
military preparations of the Soviet 
Union.” Moreover, the naval expan- 
sion programs of the United States and 
Great Britain were not overlooked, 
Navy Minister Mitsumasa Yonai told 
the legislators that Japan was planning 
a navy to “match the most powerful 
foreign fleet in the world.” 

In China, meanwhile, reinforced 
Japanese armies reported these new 
triumphs: (1) capture of Haichow, last 
Chinese-held port north of Shanghai; 
(2) extensive “clean-up” drives in 
Kiangsu, Hopei, Honan and Shansi 
provinces; (3) rapid progress up the 
Han River toward Shasi and Ichang, 
25 miles west of Hankow; and (4) 
completed preparations for new drives 
against Nanchang and Changsha, 

Another triumph for the Japanese 
was an agreement with the Shanghai 
Municipal Council granting an increase 
in the Japanese branch of the Inter- 
national Settlement’s police and pro- 
viding for closer cooperation between 
Settlement police and the Japanese 
military for preventing terrorism. 
Though the agreement ended a dispute 
that threatened possible Japanese oc- 
cupation of the Settlement (PATH- 
FINDER, March 11), the United States 
and Britain protested to both the Chi- 
nese and Japanese governments over 
the Shanghai situation, warning the 
former against encouraging political 
terrorists and pointing out to Tokyo 
that conditions in the Settlement could 
not improve so long as the surround- 
ing Japanese-controlled districts per- 
mitted gambling, vice and the sale of 
narcotics. 


Militia: Asia 


Tramp, Tramp: Erika Mann, daugh- 
ter of the exiled German novelist 
Thomas Mann, told Bostonians that 
nearly two-fifths of youth in Germany 
have flat feet. Her explanation: too 
much marching. 

Not Cruel: In Uva province, Ceylon, 
a man was fined $5 for cruelty to 
animals; he had carried hundreds of 
crabs 200 miles on the top of a bus 
exposed to a hot sun. A government 
agent set aside the fine, pointing out: 
“One cannot judge the feelings of 
crabs.” 

Birthday: In Vienna, friends gave 
Herr Rausch a bottle of wine for his 
100th birthday. He drank a glassful, 
then fell dead. In German, “Rausch” 
means “intoxication.” 
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7 
Fairs, Feet 

Last week, one international fair was 
under way in San Francisco, and an- 
other was to open in New York during 
April. To at least one doctor, this 
was cause for alarm. 

Speaking before the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Dr. Philip S. Hench 
of the famous Mayo Clinic in Roches- 
ter, Minn., told doctors to prepare 
themselves for an emergency. “World’s 
fairs and expositions,” he warned, 
“are potent provocatives of gout.” 

Some 2,500 years of medical observa- 
tion have traced the cause of gout to 
faulty digestion. Present in excess, 
uric acid in the body is deposited at 
the joints of toes and fingers, causing 
them to swell and ache. Almost in- 
variably, gout begins at the base of 
the big toe; later, uric-acid deposits 
may harm vital organs. 

What concerned Dr. Hench was that 
many fair visitors probably will have 
too good a time. Normally, doctors 
find gout most frequently in persons 
who exercise little, eat well and drink 
much, The Mayo doctor feared that 
visitors at 1939’s fairs not only might 
overeat and overdrink, but also might 
walk too much, overworking their 
feet and making them highly suscepti- 
ble to gout. 

Those fair visitors who succumb to 
gout will find that it attacks them re- 
currently, in spells which may last a 
week. Thomas Sydenham, 17th cen- 
tury English doctor, gave the disease 
a classic description: “Now. it is a 
violent stretching and tearing of the 
ligaments, now it is a gnawing pain 
and now a pressure and a tightening; 
so exquisite and lively is the part af- 
fected that it cannot bear the jar of a 
person walking in the room.” 

Despite its positive symptoms, Dr. 
Hench feared that many of the victims 
of the disease might not be able to 
recognize it. “The modern generation 
of medical men,” he said, “was taught 
to believe that gout practically disap- 
peared after the war. As a result, most 
gouty patients have to suffer their 
disease five to 15 years before it is 
properly diagnosed.” 





Eye Theory 


At least one-fourth of Americans are 
afflicted with myopia (near-sighted- 
ness). Some benefit permanently from 
glasses, some grow worse in spite of 
glasses, and a small number go blind. 
Last week, Dr. E. M. Josephson ad- 
vanced a new and interesting theory 
about this common eye disorder. 

In a booklet called “Near-Sighted- 
ness Is Preventable,” Dr. Josephson 
declared that myopia is merely one 
symptom of a larger disturbance in the 
body. In children, he said, proper 
diet prevents myopia, and in adults 
already afflicted, right eating halts 
its progress. 








International 


Dr. Josephson Connected Eyes with Eating 


As a particularly liquid portion of 
the body, said Dr. Josephson, the eye 
is strongly affected by the adrenal 
glands. These’ secrete -substances 
which govern the salt and water con- 
tent of the body. When their action 
is weak, the liquid flow. becomes 
greater than normal. 

The eye itself is filled with a semi- 
liquid humor. Too much of it, ac- 
cording to Dr, Josephson’s theory, 
stretches and elongates the eyeball; 
visual images then focus improperly, 
and myopia is the result. 

Considering near-sightedness as a 
glandular disorder, Dr. Josephson 
pointed out that myopia commonly 
begins to develop during adolescence, 
when the body’s chemical balance is 
changing. He suggested that the right 
food helps glandular function and as- 
sures proper liquid content in the eye. 

A central feature of diet, said Dr. 
Josephson, should be a_ sufficient 
amount of minerals, such as are found 
in vegetables. “It is important,” ‘he 
emphasized, “that children who show 
a tendency to near-sightedness should 
learn to salt their food heavily.” <A 
diet too rich in sugars and starches, he 
cautioned, “favors the onset of near- 
sightedness.” 

Most ophthalmologists would disa- 
gree with Dr. Josephson. They be- 
lieve that myopia is caused, not by 
glandular upset, but by hereditary 
inalformation of the eye itself. 

—— 9.8 


Southern Surgeons 

For three days last week, many 
southern surgeons took a holiday to 
visit the convention of the Southern 
Surgical Congress in Atlanta, Ga. Dele- 
gates spent most of their time in dis- 
cussion of promising surgical tech- 
niques, but were not too busy to pass 
out a few hints to laymen: 

e Common boils and carbuncles, 
cautioned Dr. G. H. Bunch of Columbia, 


Pathfinde; 


S. C., represent a gererally overloo),, , 
threat to life. When such infec: 
are present on the back or neck 

the spine, he warned, they may s; 
easily to the spinal cord and 
paralysis. He declared that such 
plications “were not uncommon, 

“if left untreated, are probab), 
ways fatal.” 

@ About 30,000 Americans a 
die from appendicitis—a total w! 
Dr. M. R. Reed of Cincinnati calle 
national disgrace.” Half of appes: 
citis deaths, he indicated, could be | 
vented if school children were edu 
ed not to take laxatives when | 
had stomach aches. In Cincinnati 
said, such education had been ; 
effective than al] attempts to | 
parents. 

e “Powerhouse” of the body, 
Dr. George Crile of Cleveland, is | 
celiac ganglion, a cluster of ne 
which lies just below the breastb: 
It governs heart, lungs, stomach .; 
the circulation of blood through 
62,000 miles of blood vessels in | 
human body. Overactivity of 
“lower brain,” said the. surgeon, is a 
factor in many heart ailments. 
operation which cuts some of the ne: 
fibers of the ganglion, he pointed « 
lessens celiac activity. General 
plication of this technique, he 
lieved, “is the answer to the colos 
problem of heart disease in the U: 
ed States—the principal cause 
death in our country.” 

@ Half of all U. S. hospital beds a 
occupied by sufferers from mental dis- 










































































eases. A new operating technique | 
correct mental disorders—‘“the dis- 
ease of civilization”—was described 


by Dr: J. G. Lyerly. Through two 
small holes drilled in the skull jus! 
above and in front of the ears, D 
Lyerly was able to cut the nerve fib: 
running from the pre-frontal lobes «! 
the brain, which lie just behind 
forehead and apparently produce t! 
intense excitement, depression or f: 
which lead to insanity. By interru; 
ing operation of these lobes, said D 
Lyerly, 26 patients afflicted with 
treme nervousness, worry and su 
dal intentions had been relieved. 
$$$ _____—_ 


Briefs 


Gg Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler 
New York told dentists that pi 
smokers who clench their pipes 
firmly between their teeth are lik: 
to develop an improper jaw angle, « 
with it, deafness in middle age. 


@ Dr. Francis Carter Wood of ‘ 
lumbia University, N. Y., reported tha! 
machines producing 700,000-volt ° 
rays are just as effective in the tr« 
ment of cancer as more expens 
units producing 1,000,000 volts. 


@ The Georgia Senate petitioned 
motion picture company to withdr: 
from circulation a short subject gl: 
fying Dr. William Morton of Bost: 
as the discoverer of anesthesia. \‘ 
ate members claimed the honor for !) 
Crawford W. Long—of Georgia—w’ 
first used ether in 1842. 
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~ SCHOOLS 
A. A. S. A. in Cleveland 


Because not Only its 12 allied organi- 
zations but dozens of other education- 
groups meet in conjunction with it, 
the annual convention of the Amer- 
in Association of School Adminis- 
tors, a department of the National 
jucation Association, has become the 
focal point each year for the largest 
sathering of educators in the country. 
Fortnight ago, the A. A. S, A. held 
69th annual convention in Cleve- 

d, Ohio. There, for five days, 10,- 

\) school administrators and educa- 

rs affiliated with the association and 
other educational groups—repre- 
ting between 2,000 and 2,500 school 
tems with two-thirds of the nation’s 

1,000,000 students—heard 700 speak- 
discuss all phases of school admin- 
ation. En route home last week, 

ey were considering such conven- 
developments as these: 

e As the first step toward putting 
» effect the convention’s program 
improving the quality of education 
depression-weakened small-town 
| rural areas, where half the coun- 
; school children are enrolled, 500 
ool principals from both North and 
th studied a plan to aid southern 
vols. Since school enrollment in 
northern cities has been declining 
th the falling urban birth rate, and 
» southern school enrollment has 
n inereasing with the South’s 
inting birth rate, the plan was for 
thern school systems to send their 
‘ss textbooks, desks and other edu- 
nal materials to southern schools, 
ere educational funds are scarce, 

® With at least 18 educational agen- 

and bureaus spread throughout 
Federal government’s departments, 
vy educators have become alarmed 
vhat they believe to be the trend 
ird Federal control of education. 
1 strongly worded statement, the 
ociation’s committee on resolutions 
anded that control and adminis- 
tion of all educational activities 
formed by New Deal emergency 
ef agencies, such as the National 
ith Administration, be transferred 
1m the Federal government to the 
tes. The present educational dup- 
itions, said the committee, “not 
vy result in needless waste and in- 
ieney, but are particularly danger- 
at a time when authoritarianism 
| regimentation are gaining the 
er hand in so many countries.” 

* Miss Mary B. McAndrew, super- 
ndent of schools at Carbondale, 
, attacked birth control as “rapidly 
‘ding the brains out of the Amer- 
1 people,” because the low-quality 
ses were producing 77 per cent 
re children than necessary to re- 
duce themselves, while high-qual- 
classes “are 17 per cent below re- 
duction level.” Said she: “This 
eding from the bottom up means 
re juvenile delinquency, more 
ne, more public charges and un- 








employables, fewer rcal leaders.” 

© As several other educational or- 
ganizations have done recently, the 
A. A. S. A. presented a broad program 
for democracy’s defense in a world in 
which authoritarianism is on the up- 
grade. Drawn up by a committee of 
17 convention leaders, the program in- 
cluded these points: (1) focusing of 
education upon the ethical ideals of 
democracy; (2) equal educational op- 
portunities for all youth; (3) insist- 
ence upon the integrity of public edu- 
cation; (4) more emphasis on teach- 
ing respect for law. 

x a ES 


Briefs 


q@ The first dean of a U. S. college 
to join a teachers’ union will be Dr. 
Ned H, Dearborn, dean of New York 
University, the American Federation 
of Teachers said last week in an- 
nouncing his application for member- 
ship. Dr. Dearborn explained his be- 
lief that identity with the labor move- 
ment added to the dignity of educa- 
tional work. He disputed charges 
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of “Communist influence” recently 
brought against the A. F. of T., an 
affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


q@ Although serving beer “may not 
be conduct becoming to a_ school 
teacher,” it is not just grounds for dis- 
missal, under a ruling just handed 
down by the State Superior Court at 
Philadelphia, Pa, The court ordered 
reinstatement of Evelyn H. Horosko 
by the Wayne County school board, 
which had dismissed her because she 
waited on customers in her husband’s 
beer garden, 


@ The debating team of Bucknell 
University accepted a challenge from 
a team composed of inmates of North- 
eastern Federal Penitentiary, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. The prison team took the 
affirmative side of the question: “Re- 
solved: That.the United States shall 
pursue a policy of isolation from any 
nation engaged in international or 
civil conflict outside the Western Hem- 
isphere.” The debate was scheduled 


to be held sometime this month. 
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Kosher Violation 


Because the law of Moses forbids 
the eating of blood and flesh contain- 
ing blood, none of Orthodox Jewry’s 
lengthy and complicated dietary laws 
is more strict than that insisting that 
meat be kosher—so slaughtered and 
prepared that no blood is flowing by 
the time it is consumed. 

To eat non-kosher meat, conserva- 
tive Jews believe, is virtually equiva- 
lent to dishonoring God. Consequent- 
ly, if they eat it, even involuntarily, 
they feel defiled. And when they do 
eat it, rabbinical law decrees that 
certain measures be taken. 

Last week in Chicago’s Albany Park 
district, approximately 50 Orthodox 
Jewish families, through no fault of 
their own, were forced to adopt such 
measures, Hyman Goldberg, a butcher 
who advertised kosher meat, had sold 
them the non-kosher kind, because, he 
said, kosher wholesalers had refused 
to supply him with their products 
after his credit was exhausted. 

For violating a state law prohibit- 
ing such practices, Goldberg was ar- 
rested and scheduled for trial. His 
outraged customers meanwhile, had 
to rectify the harm done to them. To 
this end, they were doing such things 
as these last week on the advice of 
their rabbis: (1) breaking plates touch- 
ed by the unclean food; (2) carefully 
cleansing knives, forks and spoons and 
other metal utensils; (3) offering 
atonement prayers. 


Lutherans: Long Step 


The boundary dividing American 
Lutherans into three camps has its 
basis mainly in differences in Biblical 
interpretations. The United Lutheran 
Church in America, with about 1,800,- 
000 of the 4,000,000 Lutherans in this 
eountry, makes certain reservations 
in interpreting the infallibility of 
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Knubel Made a Significant Announcement 
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scriptural writers. The other groups, 
the American Lutheran Church and 
the Synodical Conference, hew to the 
infallibility of every last line in the 
Bible. 

Last week commissions representing 
the United Lutheran Church and the 
American Lutheran Church, which has 
a baptized membership of 550,000, 
seemed to have taken the longest step 
to date in the direction of unity by 
ending all disagreement as to scrip- 
tural inspiration. Coming after four 
years of negotiations, the step took 
the form of a single sentence agreed 
to by both commissions. As announc- 
ed by happy Rev. Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, first and only president of the 
United Lutherans, the sentence read: 


By virtue of a unique operation of 
the Holy Spirit by which He supplies 
to the Holy Writers content and fit- 
ting word, the separate books of the 
Bible are related to one another, and 
taken together, constitute a complete, 
errorless, unbreakable whole of which 
Christ is the center. 


The commission reports will be sub- 
mitted to delegates attending the bien- 
nial conventions of both bodies next 
year. No commission member held 
other than high hope that the con- 
ventions would act favorably on the 
reports and that the merger of all three 
Lutheran groups in America would 
thus be brought nearer realization. 


Child Refugee Group 


Numerous U, S. humanitarian groups 
and individuals in the last few months 
have been trying to line up this coun- 
try with other nations who have al- 
ready opened their doors to.a limited 
number of German child refugees. 
First major step in this direction was 
taken last month: in Congress, the 
Wagner-Rogers bil] was introduced, a 
bill which would admit up to 10,000 
German children aged 14 and under in 
1939 and the same number in 1940, 

Last week, the second step had been 





taken. Announced by Clarence E. 
Pickett, executive secretary of a 
Quaker organization, the American 


Friends Service Committee of Phila- 
deiphia, the step-was the creation of 
a Non-Sectarian Committee for Ger- 
man Refugee Children, whose co- 
chairmen are outstanding Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant laymen and 
clerics. 

Importance of this step, said Pickett, 
lay in the fact that if and when the 
Wagner-Rogers bill is passed, the com- 
mittee will find homes for the chil- 
dren—approximately 50 per cent of 
whom are Jewish, the rest Catholic 
and Protestant—according to a “prac- 
tical workable plan.” Major objective 
of this plan will be to place the young 
refugees in foster homes of their own 
faith and to prevent their concen- 
tration in large cities or on the eastern 
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Pickett: “Parents Are Willing to Part 


seaboard. They will not become p. 
lic charges, Pickett explained, becaus, 
the committee already has “guara 
tees of adequate financial hacking.” 

Since introduction of the Wagn: 
Rogers bill, the question has been 
raised as to whether 20,000 children 
could be separated from their parent 
within the next two years. Said 
Pickett: “Thousands of parents ar: 
willing to part from their childr: 
who are suffering the most ghast!, 
moral degradation and actual] physica! 
danger.” 





“Habemus Papam” 


As the setting sun spread a golden 
haze behind the towering dome of > 
Peter’s Cathedral in Rome, thousanis 
of eager eyes scanned the sky. Sud- 
denly, a plume of soft white smok: 
puffed aloft, and a great shout brok« 
from the waiting multitude. By t! 
signal of the fumate, the crowd kh 
that the Roman Catholic Church had 
a new Pope. 

Thirty minutes later, the cheering. 
singing throng hushed as the doo: 
the cathedral balcony swung open 
Surrounded by black-clad attendants, 
Camillo Cardinal Caccia-Dominioni, 
dean of the Cardinal Deacons, stepped 


forward to pronounce the age-old 
Latin formula: 
Nuncio vobis gaudium magni 


habemus Papam, eminentissimum « 
reverendissimum dominum, mewin 
dominum Cardinalem Eugenium P- 
celli, qui sibi nomen imposuit Pi 
Duodecim. (1 bring you tidings 0! 
great joy: we have a Pope, the mos! 
eminent and most reverend lord, | 
lord Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, who ! 
assumed the name Pius XII.) 
Twenty-four hours before his na 
was thus heralded to the world as t!' 
new spiritual ruler of 350 million 
Roman Catholics, Eugenio Cardin:! 
Pacelli (see page 18), together with ! 
61 fellow princes of the church, he 
immured himself as a voluntary pr 
oner in the Vatican, shut off from th: 
outside world until a new “Vicar 0! 
Christ” should be selected, Each Card'- 
nal passed the night in his own ce!!- 
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like room {Pacelli’s was Number 13), 
and each proceeded next morning in 
eolemn processiomr to the famous Sis- 
tine Chapel. 

There, after prayers, uniformed 
wards eried extra omnes (“all out”), 
and the Cardinals were left to their 
momentous task. From their high 
canopied chairs, each man proceeded, 
‘) order of seniority, to a writing table 
iy full view of the entire conclave. On 
printed paper ballots about four inches 
by six, one after the other wrote 
his choice. 

Vith the completed ballot held be- 
iween thumb and forefinger, each 
Cardinal then advanced to the altar, 
knelt and repeated: “I cal] upon the 
tord Christ, who will judge me, to 
witness that I select him who I judge 
ccording to God should be elected.” 
Every ballot was then dropped into 
a large golden chalice, and when the 
oting was completed, three Cardinals 
chosen by lot read them aloud. 

“ACCEPTO”: The first time this 
rocedure was completed, according 
pparently authentic accounts, Pa- 

received 35 votes; the second 
. 40; and the third time every vote 
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bes but his own, Thus, by the speediest and 

ildi unanimous choice in more than 

arent vears, the church sought to display 
Said its united front in a troubled world. 

Ss are \fter the third and final ballot, the 

ldre counters approached Pacelli, who 

has gazed impassively before him, and 

ysical sked him whether he would accept 

e weighty honor offered him. With- 

| hesitation, he replied Accepéfo, and 

that instant became, in Catholic 

vice-regent of God on earth, a 

olden speaking “infallibly on all mat- 

ol faith and morals. All other 

Sal ( nals instantly arose and lowered 

SI ; 


canopies as their new ruler took 
nself the name of his predeces- 
Then, as the counters hurried to 
y tl 1 the decisive ballots, whose smoke 


kn ried word of the election to the 
bh | rowds outside, the new pontiff was 
ed in papal vestments, given the 
ering tional Fishermen’s Ring and seat- 
01 a throne beside the altar to re- 
ope the first homage of his Cardinals. 
dai each had kissed his new ruler’s 
nion! | and hand, and received from him 
epped rn the kiss of peace, the work of 
ge-old onclave was done, 
Preceded by a cross-bearer, the new 
Le pe walked to the balcony of St. 
im to give his first papal blessing 
ne et orbi (“to the city and to the 
nP ll’), For a moment, he gazed 


at the great throng. Then, as 

among the scores of thousands 
! ped to their knees, Pius \XII— 
1, ected Pope on his 63rd birthday an- 
‘ary—moved his long, thin hands 
sign of the cross and pronounc- 
na benediction: 


AS Almighty God the Father, the 
alli d the Holy Ghost bless you all.” 
“dil REACTIONS: As the new Pope pre- 
th his ' for the colorful coronation to 


D bolize his selection as chief of the 
pr h of Rome and Vicar of Christ 
rth, politica] circles in every im- 

t nation earnestly speculated 
the probable course of this ruler. 
e democracies hailed his eleva- 








tion with undisguised delight, see- 
ing in him a strong pontiff and capable 
politician who would unflinchingly op- 
pose the “extreme nationalism” con- 
demned by Pius XI. _ In totalitarian 
lands, whose leaders had opposed elec- 
tion of a “political Pope,” the press 
was cautiously respectful, but govern- 
mental circles were said to be dis- 
appointed. In the past, as Papal Secre- 
tary of State, Pacelli has been out- 
spoken in criticism of dictators, of 
whom he has said such things as these: 

e “They are inspired by a false con- 
ception of the world and life.” 

e “Their philosophy ... rests upon 
principles essentially opposed to those 
of the Christian faith.” 

e “The church does not consent to 
form a compact with them at any 
price.” 

Significantly, the new Pope's first 
important audience was granted to the 
four Cardinals from Germany. Indi- 
cating that this meeting had special 
meaning, the Vatican sought to keep 
it secret. When news of its occur- 


rence leaked out, Papal orders were 
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issued to ban all newspaper men until 
further notice, the ban applying to all 
parts of the Vatican except the Secre- 
tariat of State. 


Briefs : 


@ In a clash with the state over the 
legality of bingo games, five Catholic 


Po 


churches in and near Trenton, N: J., 
emerged victorious last week after 
defying a ban against the games. The 


Mercer County grand jury turned 
down a move to indict the churches, 
holding that the games were “essen- 
tially a diversion , . . conducted by 
persons of repute and responsibility.” 


@ The western Pennsylvania steel 
town of Donora was believed last 
week to be the scene of one of the 
first mass naturalization drives in the 
nation since immediately after the 
World war. Led by the Elks Lodge 
and the community newspaper, The 
Herald American, Donora’s 13,000 citi- 
zens were actively engaged in an ef- 
fort to get the town’s 916 foreign- 
born residents to become citizens. 
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What person do I know who does not have false teeth, 
bridge work, filled teeth or gum troubles ? 


Your priceless teeth were given you to last a lifetime and they 
are essential to your health, normal appearance and beauty. 


of all patients who entered a famous 
ZB hospital for treatments of the heart, 
liver, stomach and other vital 


organs 
had their ailments traced 


95% 


If germ laden matter is not entirely removed from the 
teeth and gums daily it can set to work decaying 
teeth and destroying gum tissue. The ZERBEE RO- 
TATING TOOTHBRUSH sweeps around and between 
every tooth in the mouth and particularly along the 


to oral conditions 

of all tooth decay has been said to be 
due to the unsanitary conditions of the 
mouth due to inefficient toothbrushing 


this very efficient rotating brush will allow little or 
no tartar to accumulate. The Zerbee Brush removes 
more than three times as much bacteria, by actual 
dental laboratory test, than an ordinary toothbrush. 
The Zerbee Rotating Toothbrush is an engineering 
achievement (7 years of experimentation) and has 
been tested and approved and is NOW BEING RECOM- 
MENDED by dental authorities famed for their 
leadership in periodontia. This brush is operated by 
a spring motor in the handle as pictured above. No 
electricity is used and it is safe with water inside of 
the mouth. The round brushes are one-half inch in 

















gum lines where the treacherous pyorrhea germ lurks. 
The dangers of pyorrhea and rava ing organic dis- 
eases resulting from a poorly brus and unsani- 
tary mouth need no longer worry you. The work of 
Regular use of this new brush brings a new feeling of security in maintaining mouth 
health never known before in home tooth care. Your teeth look and feel beautifully 
polished at all times: Your gums look pink and feel firm from the automatic massage 
treatment of the Rotating Brush. The gentle thoroughness of the Zerbee Brush gives 
daily expert care and wonderful protection against tooth decay and gum diseases. 
This great brush has been on sale at LEWIS & CONGER, SAKS FIFTH AVE., and ether New York and Eastern stores fer mere then @ year. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 
ONE REPLACEMENT BRUSH FREE 


AS A A A cee ee ee ee ee ce eee ee er er Se EIS mm tm re rm arm 
ZERBEE ROTATING TOOTHBRUSH CO. INC., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send one ZERBEE ROTATING TOOTHBRUSH (and one extra set of bristles FREE). I in- 
close $1.00 and will pay the postman $1.00 plus postage and promise to send $1.00 the first of each month for 
the next three months. The Zerbee Rotating Toothbrush Co. agrees to replace or repair, for a period of six 
months, any part that after inspection is Tound to be defective due to inferior worcmanship or material. 
This guarantee does not cover damage by accident or abuse 


diameter and can be — changed by unscrew- 
ing. Different colors are available. The motor case 
is of beautiful lumarith and exposed metal 


parts 
are heavily plated. 


For 
Sanitary 
Reasons 
This Brush 
Cannot Be 
Returned for 
Credit 






Street. 






City ..... State 





Name and address of one local credit reference. 
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Labor's Duty 


HIS is an especially appropriate 

time for labor to give clear signs 
that it wants to establish peace with- 
in its own ranks. At the moment, there 
is an official drive under way to create 
an atmosphere of confidence in the 
business world. The object of this is 
to encourage private enterprise to in- 
vest, to spend money in large quanti- 
ties, to take the initiative in shifting 
the burden of recovery from the shoul- 
ders of government to the shoulders 
of itself. 

But this will not be done, this can- 
not be done, unless major elements of 
uncertainty are removed from the na- 
tional scene. A delicate mechanism 
governs the flow of private capital into 
our economic system. As nervous as 
a racehorse, the mechanism is upset 
and sometimes rendered inoperable 
whenever conditions arise to make 
the future a question mark. This is 
not a virtue of capitalism; it is a weak- 
ness. But it is a weakness to be reck- 
oned with, and that is why such forces 
as organized labor must do their part 
to eliminate it by eliminating the fac- 
tors that cause it. One such factor is 
labor’s war with itself, 

Over a period of years, since the 
Cc. L. O. and the A. F. of L. began their 
battle, disputes between one union 
and another have been particularly 
bad for the normal fufctioning of 
business. Time and again, factories 
have been thrown out of gear not be- 
cause workers and employers were at 
odds but because factions within 
unions were at war over union lead- 
ership. A good illustration of this is 
the condition existing in the United 
Auto Workers organization. Until 
this union settles its internal argument, 
the auto industry will be faced with a 
serious element of uncertainty. 


Jurisdictional disputes of this sort 
are of course only one phase of the 
labor situation, but they serve to dem- 
onstrate why labor peace is one of the 
important objectives in the movement 
to stimulate recovery by encouraging 
private enterprise. Naturally, peace 
will not be achieved easily, but there 
is no question that it can be had if 
opposing leaders face realities. If they 
do not realize it now, sooner or later 
they must realize that the strife be- 
tween them is damaging not only to 
business men but also to themselves. 


The two great forces at war are the 
C. L O. and the A. F. of L. The one 
great difference between them is the 
difference between union organiza- 





tion on an industry-wide basis and 
union organization on a craft basis. 
The C. L. O. holds to the former by 
organizing workers in a single union 
within a single industry. The A. F. 
of L. holds to the latter by organizing 
workers into separate craft unions 
within a single industry. Thus, if the 
A. F. of L. had its way, auto workers 
would belong to several unions in- 
stead of to one big union; they would 
be organized according to their crafts 
—into a carpenters union if their work 
in the auto industry was carpentry; 
into a painters union if their work was 
painting; into an electricians union if 
their work was electrical wiring. If 
one group struck, all groups would not 
necessarily walk out. The C. I. O., on 
the other hand, would lump these to- 
gether in a single union, and all would 
walk out in a strike, whether the 
grievance had to do with carpenters, 
painters or electricians, 


HIS difference between the C. I. O. 

and the A. F. of L. is fundamental, 
but it does not have to mean-war. As a 
matter of fact, not a few A. F. of L. 
leaders admit that the C, I. O. method 
of organization is the best possible for 
some industries, and in such cases no 
effort is made to combat it. Indeed, it 
is well known by this time that the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. operate side 
by side in many fields without fric- 
tion. In such a situation, therefore, 
is it too much to expect that differ- 
ences can be reconciled by marking 
out certain spheres of influence in 
which both types of labor organiza- 
tion can function? 

The theoretical dispute between the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. is vastly 
complicated by personal jealousies. If 
hard feelings between leaders on both 
sides could be banished, the prospect 
for labor peace would be brightened 
considerably. If the present negotia- 
tors make it a point to avoid person- 
alities during the course of their dis- 
cussions, the whole situation may be 
settled sooner than even optimists 
would expect. 

In any event, it must be settled. 
President Roosevelt has placed the 
problem exclusively in the hands of 
the labor leaders. Labor now has the 
chance to arrive at peace in its own 
way. If it cannot do this, however, 
the threat is implied that an outside 
group will force its finger into the 
peace-making effort, a significant pos- 
sibility which union _ organization 
should seek to avoid. It will be better 
for labor to find its own peace formula 
than to have one thrust upon it. 





Unquestionably the imports 
all this has not been overloo}, 
leaders of either the C. I, 0. 
A. F. of L. They must appre 
fact that the country at I. 
grown a bit weary of strife 
unions. To prolong this war 
sonably can do great damage 
hard-won rights of organized \ 
because the public attitude ca 
ly change from one of symp 
one of antagonism. Under | 
cumstances, labor’s duty is plai 
for its own good and for the « 
the country, it must stop beatin. 
on the head. 


q 
Song for the Unsung 


N THIS country there are 

fame aplenty. In them, « 
Americans who have contri) 
science or art are enshrined. || 
that this should be so. Tho 
have enriched the world are 
to some lasting memorial. 


However, no one sees fit to | 
ber the average man or wom 
suddenly leaps from the mass: 
because of intellectual brillia: 
because of the invention of a ly 


‘mankind, but solely because of 
silly action that dazzles the rest o! 


Such a one is Joseph Algori of Ch 


Joseph is the gentleman wi 
given the final, the crowning, to 
what is variously referred to : 
way art, barn-door murals o: 
gilding the lily. Fascinated by | 
plied invitation in a newly-p 
advertising sign high above Ch 
thoroughfares, Joseph hoisted h 
30 feet in a painter’s scaffold | 
scribe a mustache and beari 
sign’s pretty-faced girl. 

What if Joseph, upon his ( 
was hustled to jail on a multi! 
charges? He had completed his 
He had achieved a niche much 
than those occupied by person 
are satisfied with such down-to 
defacements as can be wroug! 
instance, on magazine covers. 

So, suggesting what might b 
a hall of infamy, we think Jos: 
serves to be the first to enter 
able busts of suitable com| 
should follow in quick ord 
starters we can think of: 

The first man who spun a re\ 
door fast enough to knock dow! 
pants of all the door’s compart: 
the first lady who wore a hat ° 
feather broad enough and high e 
to obscure completely the vis 
an entire theater audience; th 


package-carrier who tormented 
fellow-passengers by trying to ' 


port a complete set of furniture 
trolley car. 
Further nominations are we!c 
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Print Expert 

1()\,EWHERE in the west, this sum- 
5 er, a distinguished-looking, gray- 
« gentleman will flop down in the 
crass With a Leica camera and an ex- 
pression of quiet enthusiasm. Chances 
re. it will be Mr. Gordon Dunthorne 
of Washington, D. C., on the trail of 

the elusive wildflower. 
In a city that is full of sages—ex- 
yerts on every subject from taxes to 
tulas—Mr. Dunthorne is alone 
s field. In that field he has com- 
| the first comprehensive treatise 
ver written: Flower and Fruit Prints 
( the 18th and Early 19th Centuries. 
sn elegant linen-bound tome that sells 
for $20, it has been chosen by the 
imerican Institute of Graphic Arts as 
one of 1938’s 50 most beautiful books. 
What the Rose Bow] is to a college 
ball team and the Miss America 
an Atlantic City bathing girl— 
s the Graphic Arts award to a 
hook publisher. Naturally, Mr. Dun- 
e is pleased and proud. When 
lled on him last week he ran 
s for copies of the reviews. 
Publisher’s Weekly had called Mr. 
Dunthorne’s book “monumental.” The 
New York Times had praised its “im- 
peccable craftsmanship.” All the crit- 
d singled it out, along with a 
822.50 book on Chinese jade and a $50 
edition of Stevenson’s Inland Voyage, 
the showpiece of the Graphic Arts 
on now being held in New 


Dunthorne more or less imherited 
his taste for flowers and fine printing. 
His mother had a garden, his father 

rint publishing business. That 
England, where Dunthorne 
rn. Graduated from Oxford, he 
tended to study prints in Ger- 
but when the war broke out he 
the infantry engineers. After 

r he came to the United States, 
ed an American, and took out 
hip papers. Depression closed 
Vashington print shop, since 
wi time he has been a professional 
r, specializing in flower prints. 


A ‘UT six or seven years ago a gar- 
l n club asked Mr. Dunthorne to 
| the history of his print collec- 
Vhen he found a complete lack 
lished information on the sub- 
the Library of Congress, he got 
tt ea of exploring the field and 
a book about it. Art galleries, 
braries, clubs, and such amateur gar- 
ae as Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
‘UDScribed the publishing funds. 
_ flower and Fruit Prints is beauti- 
lul but not dilettante. It is an im- 
t historical guide, making pos- 
‘ible the identification of 30,000 prints. 
torers of historic houses use it: 
instance, to make sure that no 
later than 18th century varie- 
e planted at Williamsburg, Va. 
Embroiderers, modistes, designers of 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Harris & Ewing 
Dunthorne Stands Alone in His Field 


china and wallpaper and chintzes re- 
fer to the prints for inspiration. 

With the commercialization of lith- 
ography in the 1830s, flower prints 
deteriorated. Mr. Dunthorne thinks 
the technique can be applied today, 
with the camera and the color film. 
That’s what he hopes to prove in his 
next book, and that’s why he is going 
wildflower hunting in the west this 
summer. The art of garden prints, he 
says, is “as simple, natural, graceful 
as the sunlight or the rain.” 





Mouse Hunt 


TH Queen Elizabeth’s visit less 

than three months away, the 
White House is in the throes of a 
housekeeping crisis. It has to do with 
mice, of which Abigail Adams com- 
plained as long ago as 1800. When 
the old kitchen was remodeled with 
PWA funds in 1935, workmen found 
a well-developed mouse housing proj- 
ect flourishing behind the baseboards. 
The new kitchen floor, therefore, was 
rounded at the edges and covered with 
linoleum extending some distance up 
the walls. 

Some mice might have been dis- 
couraged by this, but not our Wash- 
ington mice. Back they came, grin- 
ning in their whiskers. Last week 
Luther, the second-story houseboy, 
found a mouse couple outside Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s bedroom door. Result: as 
relentless a mouse-hunt as the capital 
has ever known, 


* GET ON “UNCLE 





WHAT HAPPENED 
TO CROSS-PATCH? 






Folks éall him 
**Smiles” since he dis- 
covered those keen Star 
Single-edge Blades. His ten- 
der skin is now happy. His 
lion whiskers march off like 
a lamb. Famous since 1880, 
there are 4 sharp Stars in 
every 10¢ package. 

Star Blade Div., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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™ BLADES 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


OTTLED POWER! 


It takes a formula that’s got Punch-Pewer 
to bring quick relief from the aches and 
pains of simple neuralgia, sore muscles, stiff- 
ness due to fatigue and exposure. That’s 
EN-AR-CO (Japanese Style) OIL, the anti- 
septiccounter-irritant. EN-AR-CO(Japanese 
Style) OIL is Bottled Power—you'll say so 
afterthe very first application. Alld ts. 


Made in u.s.4, NATIONAL REMEDY CO, NEW YORK 
| 

AUTO-DIESEL 
Master a trade. Let us train you to be an capert Auto-Diese! 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. e cost to you is 


reasonable. We your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57. Neshville, Tenn. 












SAMS” PAYROLL * 





Common Education Usually Sufficient 
Many Appointments Annually 


af FRANKLIN INST., Dept. K178, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Rush to me 


& : . 
$1260 to $2100 First Year i) book ‘with ‘list of U.S. Severmmaet tas ‘paid positions. 


Short hours—Vacations—Yearly Raise 
wa 


List positions FREE—USE COUPON / Address 


& etc. 
MEN—WOMEN @ Name 


Advise me also regarding salaries, hours, work, vacation, 
Tell me how to qualify for a position. 
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ROYAL PORTABLE 


ON FREE HOME TRIAL 





















































































































WITHOUT RISKING A PENNY... 
try a Royal Portable right in your own 
home. See how easy it is to turn out per- 
fect typing—how it helps every member 
of the family write faster, think faster— 
thanks to Touch Control*, Automatic 
Paper Lock, Finger Comfort Keys and all 
of Royal's other office typewriter features. . 
First, though, learn more about the Royal 

Portable—models, prices, Easy-Pay Plan, 
details of Free Home Trial—every- 
thing. Just fill out coupon below. 

* Trademark for key-tension device. 


Saueceae MAIL | (i 


ROVAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. D-76, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me all about the Royal Portable; how I 
can get one on FREE HOME TRIAL; how I can own 
one on EASY TERMS. No obligation. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
( Please mention street, county and state ) 


EAF Tobacco 


COUPON 


Cut out this ad and mail it to us 
and we will send you a free circular 
telling how to roll your own cigars 
from leaf tobacco for about a cent 
apiece. How to save most all the 
money you now sperid for tobacco 
and still have the finest on earth, the 
kind we planters who raise it, use at 
home where it grows. Every $1.00 
sample package of tobacco, mailed 
prepese from our Kentucky plantation, 
includes free a bottle of Kentucky 
Flavoring Mixture to still further im- 
prove its fragrance, the little pamphlet, ‘‘How to Roll 
Your Own Cigars,’’ a ‘““PATTERN’”’ cigar wrapper and 
directions for making pipe, chewing and cigarettes. 


B. A. THOMAS & CO., R-9, CAVE CITY, KY. 








Guaranteed Watch for 
selling 8 boxes Rosebud 
Balve at 250 each.—W 
Watch for sellin 
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2-3-Ft. Apple 15¢; 3-Ft. Peach 15c each. Postpaid. 
Getour new 1939, 64-page free catalog. Complete 
plantings for farm or city lots. Trees, shrubs, 
vines, bulbs or seeds. rite today. 


ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 
Box 24, Geneva. Ohio 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Our FREE Berry-Book pictures and describes 
the best varieties for home and market, and 
tells how to grow them. Write for your copy. 


W. F. ALLEN CO., 392 Oak St., SALISBURY, MD. 


is the title of a little booklet of Common Sense, 
Inspiration, and Encouragement; giving you an 
Uplifting Incentive to Correct Living. 

You can read it in an hour, and then you will 
want to read it again and again. You will want your 
friends to read it too. 

To get a copy send 25 cents to the author. Please 
print or type your name and address. 5 copies $1.00. 
Fred A. Dibble, 16 East 41 Street, New York, New York. 
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Rails: Returns, Rates 


If any two problems among the many 
problems of the ailing railroad indus- 
try have been paramount the last few 
years, they have been: (1) declining 
dollar returns; (2) freight rate differ- 
entials. Last week, both subjects were 
to the fore again. 

@ Dollars: The same day the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads an- 
nounced Class I roads suffered a net 
loss of $122,911,784 in 1938, the worst 
loss since 1932, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal published the cheerful results of'a 
special questionnaire addressed to 15 
typical roads. The answers showed 
railroads planning a vast buying pro- 
gram for 1939, despite their 1938 loss: 

1) The 15 roads surveyed have bud- 
geted steel orders almost equalling 
the total tonnage ordered by the na- 
tion’s 141 Class I roads last year. The 
15 are planning to buy 351,251 tons 
of steel in 1939 as compared to about 
400,000 bought by all roads in 1938. 

2) The roads are planning to buy 
large quantities of new equipment. 
Example: Union Pacific has budgeted 
an improvement program of more 
than 25 million dollars as against less 
than 10 million dollars a year ago. 

3) Increase in railroad employment 
is anticipated, with the roads expect- 
ing a great increase in travel, due in 
no small measure to the World’s Fairs. 
Another hopeful dollar sign report- 

ed in the Journal was this: Estimating 
on the basis of net operating income 
for the month of January (approxi- 
mately $33,000,000) railroads may look 
forward in 1939 to the best net earn- 
ings of any year since 1930. On this 
basis, a net income of $133,000,000, 
after all charges, may be realized, 

® Differentials: A few days before 
these reports were published another 
report, delighting the south, was pub- 
lished. This was the recommendation 
of a commissioner and an examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that freight raté differentials be re- 
moved. 

At present, under the freight rate 
differentials which have been in effect 
in various forms over a period of many 
years, a northern shipper transport- 
ing the same amount of goods the same 
distance as a southern shipper pays 
less in freight charges. According to 
the National Emergency Council Re- 
port to President Roosevelt, the south- 
eastern manufacturer is at a competi- 
tive disadvantage of about 39 per cent 
in charges while the southwestern 
manufacturer is at a 75 per cent dis- 
advantage. 

While the southeastern states have 
become increasingly vocal on the sub- 
ject during the last two years, the 
southwestern area has lagged behind 
in protest. But last week the disap- 
proving roars of the southwest were 
heard at their loudest, and loudest of 
all was that coming from Elliott 
Roosevelt, son of the President. De- 








Inter 
Elliott Roosevelt Roared the Loudest 


scribing the freight rate discrep: 

as a prime cause of southern ec: 
distress, Elliott demanded actio 

the New Deal. In a speech bro 
over 23 stations of the Texas 
Network, which he heads, he chide 
Congress for inaction on the sub 
laid much of the blame on the “ag 
decaying, tortoise-like Interstate ( 
merce Commission” and said a “black 
mark” would be placed agai ’ 
Roosevelt Administration unles 
were forthcoming. 


Meat Men in Kansas 


Across the middle of the | 
States, in a slanting line from | 
of Minnesota to the bottom of | 
runs the U.S. livestock belt. N 
states in this area produce mor 
a quarter of the sheep, a third 
cattle and half the swine 
America, 

In the dead center of the be 
Kansas, and it was toward the 26! 
nual convention of the Kansas 
stock Association at Wichita las! 
that men who grow meat for a : 
turned their eves. What they k 
was encouraging: 

@® With the current cattle pop! 
only 66 million head, Roy Green o 
U. S. Department of Agricultur 
the Association, prospects for 
from beef during the rest of 193! 
excellent. Since the annual i 
is not more than a million h¢ 
added, it would be some time 
cattle reached the record 1934 
of 74 million head. 

e C. A. Smith, Kansas legi 
told the meat men they should 
their contributions to America 
covery. Livestock men, he de 
were aiding cotton farmers by usi"s 
$450,000,000 worth of cottonseed a } 
for feed; the railroads by loadine 
775,000 freight cars annually; and 
growers by buying 85 per cent of the 
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grain produced in the seven leading 


states. Ec 
e Some concern was expressed over , 


the Agriculture Department’s predic- 
‘on that the pig crop might jump fro ; 5 . : 
my ps seit aoe (= 30 a For the first time since he became 
- paar Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in 
head. However, C. B. Denham, agri- : hor ener adel wt. 
x tural counsel to the National Asso- 1930, GHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
tation of Food Chains, suggested that missed a day in court last week. A cold 
swine raisers might keep the pork ePt him at home. 
supply down to last year’s 1,200,000,000 i aan Tee 
sounds, which he said the nation could Near Wilmington, a Delaw are po- 
sbsorb easily, by cutting the average !!ceman stopped an automobile driven 


o mail 29 ds. by 29-year-old KATHARINE HEP- 
hog weigay rota 200 to 270 pounds BURN, film and stage actress. “I saw 


hfinder 
a. 














. : ~ her driving past,” he explained, “and 
Drinkers Choices she looked like a little gir] too young 
“Scotch and soda, please.” to drive a car. She shrieked that I 
had no right to stop her, and generally 
acted like a bunch of wildfire.” She 


ae 7 posted $13.50 bond with a Delaware . > 
the chances are that that is the order court for having left her driver’s li- cause? Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is acrisp, 


Se cet tase a ay "ay ense in Hollywood Ben rp eS 
the Ste be * * * > = 
American drinking habits being circu- to keep them “regular.” Eat ALL- 
lated last week by the Ahrens Publish- BRAN every day and drink plenty of 
ing Company, publishers of the trade water. It’s the constructive way to deal 
magazines Hotel Management and with common constipation due to lack 
Restaurant Management. of “bulk” in the diet. Tear out this ad- 
The survey, which covered hotels vertisement and send it to Kellogg Co., 
and restaurants in 20 states serving Battle Creek, Michigan, for two free 
million dollars worth of liquor 7 individual packages of ALL-BRAN. 


“ep to nine million customers a year , 
e( showed that in 1938, for the second At Hanover, Va. 69 year-old Di oe 
| Ree 24 : : OT alae WILLIAM E. DODD, who resigned in 
io successive year, Scotch whisky and att aa te . a F 
oe cal ; “3 1937 as ambassador to Germany, was | 
ro soda water was the U. S. imbiber’s React GHEE ew eae the asems at: oe 
cas Stat number one choice. Much more sur- Beary ‘hich hie — Fiat wat ~ 
ising was the fact that in 1936 Scotch “°° = vo =! sty 3 
jured a four-year-old colored girl. In 
exacting the light penalty, the judge 





Constipation sours you on the world 
and turns the world against you. If 
this is your trouble, why not get at the 


When an American visits a hotel or 
restaurant for a drink of hard liquor, 


Suffering from a rheumatic infection 
in his left hand, IGNACE JAN PAD- 
EREWSKI, great Polish pianist, post- 
poned for two weeks all the engage- 
ments in his present concert tour of 
the United States. He was bedridden 
in Cleveland, O. 





subject, ond soda ranked only ninth in popu- 
he “ag larity, and that even in 1937 it was 





ies Ceaa hard pressed for top honors by the took into consideration Dodd’s poor | 

. gr Poe Sample sf health and the fact that he had paid 
a “black anhattan cocktail. But last year, the the girl’s $1,100 hospital bill 
ais Scotch highball enjoyed a wide mar- Gate. Ve, 4 te 2 : 
es ) gin of preference, while the Manhattan 


In Mexicali, Mexico, beautiful, 23- | 
year-old HEDY LAMARR, Austrian 
screen star, married 43-year-old GENE 
MARKEY, Hollywood writer and pro- 
ducer. Markey is the former husband 
of blonde JOAN BENNETT, 


dered second place to the Mar- 
\lso notable was the fact that in 
1938 bourbon whisky, which never 
e placed among the top favorites, 
pt rose to fifth position. 
ut ral drinking trends noted were 
of | he declining popularity of mixed 
It. | Nin drinks, such as cocktails and Collinses, 
Lore greater moderation in per capita hard 
consumption and increasing de- 
Pals I for high quality liquors. 
ro -—™ 


Charging desertion RHEA GABLE 
won an uncontested divorce in Las 
Vegas, Nev., from CLARK GABLE. | 
Previously, her husband had given | 
her a settlement of about $300,000. In 
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was “not in favor” of letting his quin- a 


Bureau of the Census reported in 
hn. : tuplet daughters go to Toronto to see 


opt 's latest survey of the industry. Of 


e | thy ; al of 390 746 296 pairs the ma- King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
Ses or portion—147 754.781—was design- when they visit Canada next spring. 


ri ed for women. Massachusetts, with He could not see og ~- the “ch peng 
934 6,966,144 pairs, made the most foot- cannot arrange to have u elr majes- 
' eal ties visit the nursery here. 





MAKE MONEY WITH VENDING MACHINES! 
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€ Despite declining national in- 
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The Truth About 
CORNS 


WHAT CAUSES THEM— 
HOW TO GET RID OF THEM 











ORNS are caused by pressure and friction. 
They form a hard plug of dead cells(A) whose 
: presses on sensitive oe - (B). 

t’s easy move corns. Just put a scientific 
Blue-Jay vad (3) neatly over the oe. It relieves 
pain sameving pecseate, Special Blue-Jay medi- 
cated pry” acts on the corn—gently loosens 
it so it can be lifted right out. Then simply avoid 
the pressure and friction which cause corns, 
you can be free from them for good! 

Get your Blue-Jay Corn Plasters to- 
day—only 25¢ for a package of 6. 


BAVERE CORN 
BLACK Y A PLASTERS 


Fistula Often 
Brings Tragedy 


Loss of bowel control and ills due to self- 
Eoseoning often result from neglected Fistula. 

housands could save themselves from humil- 
iation and serious iliness by knowing the facts 
and taking proper treatment in time. The Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, largest institution specializing 
in non-malignant rectal diseases, finds radical 
surgery not advisable erceps in extreme cases. 
Results of successful mild McCleary treatment 
of patients from all over the world and condi- 
tion of these diseases explained in Book offer- 
ed FREE by McCleary Clinic, 1182 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. Write for Book and Ref- 
erence List mailed in plain wrapper, FREE. 
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Start Spring Sewing Now 
HERE'S HOW TO PLAN FOR SPRING 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST PATTERN BOOK! 


Get into the swing of the light-hearted season 
“just around the corner’’—by turning the pages 
of our newest PATTERN BOOK of now-through- 
Spring fashions! Write TODAY for your copy of 


this captivating book .. . and be sure to tell 
your friends about it, so that they too can order 
their copy. Such a striking array of tterns— - 
styles that will be seen in all the smartest places 
for months to come! Street, afternoon and ‘‘date- 
time’’ clothes for every age from one to seventy. 
Outdoor toggery for sun worshippers. Gowns for 
the “‘Budget’’ Bride. Graduation frocks that will 
“pass’’ with honors. Dresses to flatter mature 
figures. ‘“‘Eafly rising’’ house-wear, as well as 
new lingerie, and tips about accessories, Send for 
this practical Pattern Book NOW! Price of BOOK 
15c; book and a pattern together, 25c. Address: 


Pattern Editor, Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Pius XII 


Along the wharves of Buenos Aires 
one October day five years ago, thou- 
sands of devout Roman Catholics 
watched an Italian luxury liner steam 
into the broad brown mouth of. the 
river Plata. Many of those who 
watched, chanted and prayed. From 
the fort at the harbor mouth, 21 bass- 
voiced cannon gave a royal salute. 

The prayers, the hymns, the troops 
drawn up in parade formation and the 
mammoth reception prepared by the 
Argentine government were planned 
for a man on the approaching steamer 
—a tall, lank man in gold-rimmed 
spectacles, who had come to attend 
the 32nd International Eucharistic 
Congress. It was the first time in 
a century that a Papal Secretary of 
State, the Vatican’s highest diplomatic 
official, had been assigned to a special 
mission outside Rome. It was also 
the New World’s first glimpse of 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli. 

Two years later came a_ second 
glimpse. Sailing for the United States 
“to see with my own eyes this great 
and powerful country,” Pacelli in 30 
days visited 12 of the 16 U. S. ecclesi- 
astical provinces, talked to 79 bishops 
and four cardimals, and lunched with 
President Roosevelt at Hyde Park. In 
six days, tapping out speeches on a 
portable typewriter as he traveled, he 
spanned the continent by plane. No 
Papal Secretary of State had ever 
spent such an unorthodox vacation. 

Last week this kindly, cosmopolitan 
priest had shattered one of the oldest 
of Catholic precedents: that no Papal 
Secretary of State ever becomes Pope. 
Elected supreme pontiff of the world’s 
most powerful church on the first day 
of voting (see page 12), he became 
the first native-born Roman to ascend 
the throne of St. Peter in centuries. 

The Roman Catholic Church does 
not lightly ignore tradition. That it 
did so in this instance was extraordi- 
nary tribute to two men: one, Pope 
Pius XI; the other, the late Pope’s 
right-hand man and “beloved son,” 
whose decision to call himself Pius XII 
seemed to indicate that he would carry 
on his predecessor’s crusade against 
totalitarian ideas of race and state. 

If ever a child was apparently mark- 
ed from his cradle for holy office, that 
child was Eugenio Pacelli. On March 
2, 1876, exactly 63 years before his 
election as Pope, he was born to the 
household of Filippo Pacelli, dean of 
Vatican lawyers. An old blue-blooded 
Roman family, the Pacellis had a rep- 
utation for piety dating from the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

At 23, Eugenio was ordained a priest 
and soon entered the Sacred College 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs as a humble 
copyist. Since that body concerns 
itself with relations of church to state, 
no start could more admirably have 
trained Pacelli for his future career. 





Intern 


The New Pope Is a Blue-Blooded Diplomat 


Pacelli rose rapidly in Vatican co 
cils. So brilliantly did he help 
canon law that in 1917 Pope Be: 
dict XV named him a titular arch-bis! 
op and sent him as Nuncio to Bava 
(later to Berlin). 

Many a German family owes a 
or father to Pacelli’s zeal in arranging 
exchanges of prisoners. Many a 
murdered boy would be alive today 
acelli’s efforts toward peace had 
succeeded. In August, 1917, after hea 
ing Pacelli’s report on an_ interview 
with Kaiser Wilhelm, Pope Benedict 
proposed peace terms. They failed 
to satisfy either side, but were |al 
embodied almost intact in Woodro 
Wilson’s 14 Points. 

In 1919 armed revolutionists invade 
Pacelli’s Munich residence. By shee 
dignity of personality, the Nuncio p 
suaded them to go away. Ten years 
later Pacelli achieved the far grea 
feat of negotiating a concordat 
Protestant Prussia, A cardinalate was 
his reward. In 1930 he was named 
Vatican Secretary of State, from whic! 
position he has directed Catholic: 
war on Communism, its virtual 
liance with Insurgent Spain, and 
increasingly firm stand agains! | 
many and Italy. 

Pius XI at 81 was not afraid o 
tators. Pius XII is not likely to [! 
from the issues of his day. In a me- 
chanized world he is the most up-!0- 
date of Popes. He shaves with an 
electric razor, thinks the airplane 's 
“the only way to get about,” anc 
within 24 hours of his accession had 
made a short-wave radio broad 
A diplomat with a mastery of seve! 
languages, he has traveled over both 
hemispheres and knows intimately () 
country which is Catholicism’s sr 
est current problem—Germany. 10 8 
world hurtling toward war he comes 
as a bright omen. His very name 
Pacelli, As derived from the lialia® 
word for “peace.” 
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Censorship Complaint 

Wholly apart from Hollywood’s own 
censoring ‘organization and numerous 
municipal restrictive agencies, nine 
states have laws providing for advance 
censorship of movies. In Florida, the 
jaw is inactive; in Massac husetts, it 
applies only to pictures for Sunday 
showing. In the seven other states, 
censorship is occasionally an unwar- 
ranted nuisance, 

To 400 members of the Independent 
Theater Owners Association in New 
York City, it is a financial waste as 
well. At an emergency meeting last 
fortnight, their president, Harry 
Brandt, expressed this point of view 
and offered statistics to prove it. 

According to him, censorship in New 
York state last year cost the movie 


industry exactly $350,000. The cen- 
cut 720 patches from 1,955 pic- 


es, at an average cost of $500 a 

h. “If these pictures can be shown 

{1 states without censor boards,” 

sked Brandt, “why can’t they be 
vn here?” 

e association members 

) why they could not. 





Saw no 
Immedi- 


yes a ely, they signed a resolution asking 
ra g he legislature to abolish the state cen- 
ya soring body, the Motion Picture Di- 
> today sion of the State Department of 
Act ation. Furthermore, they as- 
fter hea signed their legal counsel to draft a 
ntervit embodying that idea. 
Bened lo Irwin Esmond, chairman of the 
»y faile Motion Picture Division, the associa- 
ert conclusions were all wrong. 
Vo New York censors, he insisted, 
clean up many foreign pictures 
51 reviewed by the Hays office in 
By vood, and otherwise performed 
in uable function by deleting objec- 
en ible scenes left in Hollywood films. 
r gl rhe theater owners, however, com- 
dat d that the censors took all the 
ila ; 1 out of some pictures, that their 
q 


Ss na ct was at times downright ridicu- 





mn ‘In one case,” said Brandt, “they 
lic deleted a scene in which a smal] boy 
rtu held a clothespin which he pretended 
, and 1 gun because they said it was 
nst | citement to crime.” 
r ’ 7 

rh You'll Be Seeing 

In a rhe Little Princess (20th Century- 
st up-to- For the first time, Shirley Tem- 
wi vellow curls are shown in tech- 
pl A fine, though not strictly 
ut. adaptation of Frances Hodg- 
sion Burnett’s beloved children’s clas- 
roa Sara Crewe,” this picture em- 
of s all the qualities that made the 
vel so popular. Daughter of an Eng- 
ate] army officer, Shirley is left in 
n’s ling school while he goes off to 
vy. Toa ¢ boer war. When news comes of 


1e comes eath, the once-pampered child is 
‘reated as a servant by the mean school 
(Mary Nash). Thenceforth, 


Kansas, Maryland, New York, Ohio, 
ia and Virginia. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 


International 


Shirley’s Curls Can Be Seen in Technicolor 


she is elegant only in her dreams until 
luck brings about the happy ending. 
Anita Louise and Richard Greene main- 
tain a pleasant roman¢e, and Cesar 
Romero is a kind Indian who helps 
Shirley. Little Sybil Jason, as a fellow 
student, gets her first chance to rival 
Shirley for acting honors. 

Spirit of Culver (Universal): As an 
American Legion scholarship student, 
Jackie Cooper resists all Culver at- 
tempts to improve him, but eventually 
succumbs to the exemplary guidance 
of Freddie Bartholomew. - The picture 
is too trite to entertain most adults, but 


children are likely to admire it. 
Wife, Husband and Friend (20th 
Century-Fox): When Loretta Young 


refuses to abandon her misguided sing- 
ing ambitions, her husband (Warner 
Baxter) adopts trickery 


force. Helped by a singer friend 
(Binnie Barnes), he studies voice and 
gives a few successful recitals. But his 


debut in grand opera is a terrific flop 
and serves as excuse to persuade 
Loretta to joint renunciation of sing- 
ing as a career. With this rather un- 
usual story by Nunnally Johnson and 


the best efforts of his cast, director 
Gregory Ratoff has turned out an 
amusing farce. 

The Saint Strikes Back (RKO): Ad- 


mirers of the first “Saint” picture will 
be disappointed to find Louis Hay- 
ward missing in its sequel. However, 
George Sanders makes a creditable 
substitute and Jonathan Hale is back 
as the Saint’s detective friend. Again 
the Saint takes the law into his own 
hands, this time in San Francisco 
where a nice girl (Wendy Barrie) has 
got herself mixed up with gangsters. 
In swiftly paced episodes, the Saint 
makes fools of the crooks and in so 
doing provides corking entertainment 
for all who enjoy detective stories. 
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Turn it 


RIGHT SIDE UP 





with 


AlkaSeltzer 


@ See how a bubbling glass of Alka- 
Seltzer will quickly help put you “‘right 
side up’’ when an upset stomach, attack 
of Acid Indigestion or a Headache 
makes you feel miserable. 


@ Alka-Seltzer is DOUBLY effective 
because it offers relief in TWO ways. 
Its analgesic action relieves pain and 
discomfort promptly and its alkalizing 
qualities help to neutralize any exist- 
ing excess acid condition. Get a 30c 
or 6Oc package at any Drug Store. 


Very attractive showy plant 
of exceptional charm for the 
EASTER SEASON comes in 
own pot with bulb fibre. This 
wre 1 offer which is an ideal 
dow plant, will beau- 

tify your home. Postpaid for 
25e, three for 50e—GU ARAN- 
TEED TO BLOOM and show 
large flowers rich in color 

when directions followed 

Order at ONCE. 


FLOWERING BULB CO. 





King of the Market.”’ 
rege Solid Fruit—Exe 
TGerden 

Planis, Fruits 

ayoe 3 126 
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IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. GC, 



























































































WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll pm hag 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” gentle, yet 
amaz: in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1930. c.P. inc. 
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Supplies the Ca/cium Your Boe /veeds 


* BUILDS RESISTANCE * 
AGAINST WINTER ILLS 
Will tomach 


GETABOTILE TODAY vances 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
Sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
onee to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered a 
lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly 
discouraged, do not abandon hope but send 
today for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 139-D Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara &t., Buffalo, N. Y. 


KILL RATS WITHOUT UN) 





Pets or Poul- 
try; Gets Rats 
Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
taticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 
Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


KR. 
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Are Your False Teeth Loose? gor 


Do you have trouble keeping them 

in place, suffer from irritation? If ONLY 
so, use PLAST-O-DENT Plate 
Reliner, a special preparation used 
successfully in dental practice for 
many years. Not a powder. Safe, 
cannot harm plate, tasteless, easily 
applied. One application lasts for — 
months. Satisfaction guaranteed. }; 7 4 
Only $1 per tube, enough for two 
plates, with full directions. Send 
$1 today—enjoy new mouth comfort or your money back! 
PLAST-0-DENT CO., 403 McKerchey Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 



















RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the 4 Write today for 
FREE illustrat book. Research y 
Corp., Dept.H-11. 2436 W. York St. . Phila. 











WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Mrs. Wilson’s ““Memoir” 


In the United States today live six 
women whose husbands were Presi- 
dents of the United States.¢ Last 
week, the revelations of one of them 
gave gossips the spiciest small talk 
they had had in years. The woman 
was Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 

Published last week as a 386-page 
book, Edith Bolling Wilson’s My 
Memoir (Bobbs Merrill, $3.50) offered 
a fascinating, surprisingly intimate ac- 
count of her life with the war-time 
President. First reactions to the book, 
part of which had appeared serially 
in the Saturday Evening Post, were 
that Mrs. Wilson’s passion for wifely 
detail had reduced the stature of 
great man and that parts of her story 
were written in poor taste. 

No matter what she had written, 
however, Mrs. Wilson’s memoirs would 
have set tongues a-wagging. This is 
so chiefly because no one has ever 
completely satisfied public curiosity 
about two interesting phases of her 
life: her romance with the President 
less than a year after his first wife 
had died; and her part in running the 
nation after he was stricken with 
partial paralysis on October 2, 1919. 
Gossip in those days accused her of 
being a scheming widow (she was Mrs. 
Edith Bolling Galt, widow of a Wash- 
ington jeweler) and of eagerly taking 
over the Presidency while her husband 
was incapacitated. 

In her book, Mrs. Wilson dispels 
these mysteries frankly and deliberate- 
ly. From the day on March 15, 1915, 
when she and Woodrow Wilson met 
for the first time, the courtship gets a 
day-by-day telling. Mrs, Galt was so 
surprised when the President pro- 
posed to her on May 4 that she re- 
fused him because she could not un- 
tangle her feelings for the President 
and for the man, She accepted on 
September 3, and they were quietly 
married in December. This account 


paints Wilson as a gentlemanly suitor 


who always addressed his fiancee as 
“Little Girl.” 

Contrary to some opinions on the 
subject, Mrs. Wilson asserts that when 
she learned the serious nature of the 
President's illness, she wanted him to 
resign. But Dr. Francis X, Dercum, an 
attending nerve specialist, warned her 
that such a course would eliminate 
Wilson’s chief reason for wanting to 
get well—to resume his fight for the 
League of Nations. 

This same physician, she says in her 
book, advised the course which she 
ultimately followed—keeping as much 
routine as possible away from the 
President by discussing it with the 
proper departments, seeing all but the 
most important visitors herself, and 


t Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Mrs. William H. Taft, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, and Mrs. Wilson. 





President Wilson Called Her “Little Girl” 


relaying the gist of interviews {o her 
husband. As a super-confidentia! s: 

retary, she left decisions to Wilson, 
whose mind was “as clear as crystal.” 


Predominantly, however, My Men ir 


is Mrs. Wilson’s own story, told proud 
ly and sometimes naively. Born in 
Wytheville, Virginia, on October 15, 
1872, pretty Edith Bolling enjoyed life 
in a big but not a wealthy family, had 
erratic schooling and always, appar- 
ently, a positive will of her own. Never 
at a loss for words or action, she was 
often tactless. In her twenties, she 
married Norman Galt, heir to Was! 
ington’s oldest jewelry firm, was left 
a widow at 36 with no children but 
with a business to care for. 

From the time she met Woodrow 
Wilson, indirectly through her friend 
the late Dr. Cary T. Grayson, Whit 
House physician, her life became par- 
ticularly interesting, chiefly because 
She found herself traveling in high 
official society. 

My Memoir occasionally says un- 
flattering things about famous people. 
In Washington’s tea-and-cocktai! cir- 
cles last week, many felt that some of 
Mrs. Wilson’s recollections wet rt 
only “catty” in spirit but also mistak- 
en in fact. Whatever the book’s faults 
however, the critical consensus was 
that My Memoir was well worth ad¢- 
ing to any library on Wilson. 


Several of the personalities recalled 
unfavorably by Mrs. Wilson ar¢ \ 
dead. They include: Senator Henr) 


Cabot Lodge, who opposed Wils 
the Versailles Treaty; Colonel Ed 
M. House, the President’s close frien? 
and adviser; Senator Albert B. Fall, 
who later figured in the Teapot 

scandals; and Mrs. Warren D. Hard- 
ing, of whose manner and dress \'s. 
Wilson did not approve. Among Eu 
ropean celebrities who did not impress 
Mrs. Wilson were Queen Marie of '\U- 
mania, about whom she says, '"'5 
very beautiful woman had met 0» 
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man (Wilson) whom she had failed 
charm.” 
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Briefs 

« The Negro contralto, Marian An- 
Jerson, has finally been given permis- 
sion to sing in Washington, D.C. The 
pistrict school board reversed its 
original decision (PATHFINDER, 
March 11) and agreed to let her sing 
in a White high school auditorium. 


© Doris Stevens’ last hope of re- 
maining as chairman of the Inter- 
american Commission of Women 
seemed to have disappeared last week. 
fhe Pan American Union, which she 
hoped would rename her in defiance of 
President Roosevelt, declined to do so. 
The President and the State Depart- 
ment have named Mary Winslow 
(PATHFINDER, March 4). 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 











GAY FOR THE HOME . 
Crocheted chair sets and buffet scarfs have 


personalized”’ charm when initialed. Here, the 

Ss centered among roses. The motif combines 

nd solid filet crochet. Full details are in- 
th the number. 


-Today, parents realize the importance of at- 
embroideries in kiddies’ bedrooms. This 
d design beckons to the Land of Sleep with 

ture’’ and word-border of cross stich and 
abrolgeries. Pull details are included with 
uber, 














complete instructions are included in each pat- 
Tm. priced at 15¢ each (coin), Address Needlecraft 
Féltor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 






INDIANS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


white reform schools. There native 
languages, customs and beliefs were 
uprooted to make way for the seldom 
successful teaching of the white man’s 
ways and thoughts. This process broke 
up many Indian families—core of the 
red man’s society. 

Among Indian adults, “Americaniza- 
tion” was no less drastic. Indian re- 
ligions were discouraged or outlawed 
in defiance of the Constitutional right 
of freedom of worship. Indian arts 
and crafts declined. Indian culture 
was systematically suppressed. Yet 
while everything possible was done to 
make him non-Indian, the red man 
was offered as an alternative only the 
position of an ill-nourished parasite 
on the white man’s civilization. 

REVOLUTION: Not until 1928 was 
the revealing light of publicity effec- 
tively turned upon this festering situ- 
ation. In that year, an exhaustive 
non-governmental study disclosed 
facts too challenging to be ignored. 
After lengthy investigation by a spe- 
cial Senate committee, President Hoo- 
ver named as Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs Charles J. Rhoads, who 
at once began a reform program 
which inspired the present revolution- 
ary Indian policy. 

Legal cornerstone of the new policy 
is the Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934, By this law, Indian tribes were 
restored to their original function as 
the true social unit of the race; Indian 
possessions were protected against | 
further despoliation; credit was pro- 
vided for economic rehabilitation of | 
the Indians; and, most significant of | 
all, the red men were granted a voice 
in the solution of their own problems. 
Thus in one move, Congress threw 
out the century-old “Americanization” 
policy and invited the Indian to live 
his own life in his own way. 

To this policy, the New Deal has 
vigorously subscribed. As President 
Roosevelt’s appointee to head the In- 
dian Office, 54-year-old John Collier 
is an ardent advocate of Indian self- 
rule. Under him, the Reorganization 
Act has been submitted to 266 Indian 
tribes and bands, has been accepted by 
189 and rejected by 77. Many of those 
voting to accept the new order of 


things have ratified tribal constitu- 
tions and have incorporated them- 
selves for business purposes. Some 


benefits to Indians as a whole have 
already begun to flow from the new 


policy. Indian lands, for the first time 
in a century, have shown a slight in- 
crease. Constitutional rights are now 


guaranteed all Indians, and Indian 
culture and art are being fostered rath- 
er than discouraged. Among some 
tribes, income has accelerated sharply. 

The new policy, however, is still in 
its infancy and has been subjected to 
much criticism, both from whites and 
from the Indians themselves. Some 
of this criticism is based on selfishness 
or misunderstanding, some of it is sin- 
cere and intelligent. Many Indians 
are hostile to the Reorganization Act 









Here’s Why 
You Cough... 


WHEN YOU CATCH COLD 
Congestion results and the 
= glands in your throat 
windpipe cease to work 
prepetty. 
The secretions of these 
glands often turn to heavy, 
clinging phlegm. 
3 This sticky phlegm irritates 
your throat and you cough. 


How PERTUSSIN Relieves Coughs— 


1 Pertussin, an herbal syrup, stimulates the glands in 
your throat to pour out their natura! moisture. 

2 Then that sticky, irritating phlegm is loosened, and 
easily ‘‘raised”’ and expel led. 

3 Your throat is soothed and your cough relieved quickly 
and safely by the Pertussin “Moist- Throat” Method. 


QUICK AND EFFECTIVE, AS PROVED 
BY MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED 





Nervous, Weak, 
Ankles Swollen? 


Much nervousness is caused by an excess of acids 
and poisons due to functional meg and Bladder dis- 
orders which may also cause Getting Up Nights, Burning 
Passages, Swollen Joints, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, 
Excess Acidity, Pains and Dizziness. Help your kid- 
neys purify your blood with Cystex. Usually the very 
first dose starts helping your kidneys clean out excess 
acids and this soon may make you feel like new. Under 
the money-back guarantee Cystex must satisfy complete- 
ly or cost nothing. Get Cystex (siss-tex) today. It costs 
onlv 3c a dose at druggists and the guarantee protects you. 





PILES 


Don’t Suffer 
Needlessly! 


Try this Wonderful Treatment 
for Pile Suffering FREE! 


Those discomforting symptoms of 
Piles — pain, a or bleeding — may 
be treated 
at home. 


rivately and conveniently 
housands are enthusiastic 
about this amazing 
Combination Treatment. 
Read the statement 
below: 


“I suffered fornine years; 
I tried your Pile Treat- 
ment. I cannot tell you in 
words how much I thank 
you for your wonderful 
treatment. Mrs. Davin 
Yeoman, Cornwall, N. Y. 





Mrs. David Yeoman 


If you suffer from itching, bleeding or pro- 
truding piles, you may have a generous sup- 
ply of this good treatment absolutely free 
for the asking. Don’t delay; don’t suffer 
needlessly. Mail this coupon RIGHT NOW! 


TRIAL COUPON. 


To prove all we claim, 
we will send you 
promptly in plain 
package, a generous supply of this treat- 
ment. Don’t wait; mail coupon TODAY. 


E.R. PageCo., Dept. 300-D8, Marshall, Mich. 


























Ley 


iS DAYS TRIA 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly farand near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1.95 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Sage Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. CTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE, 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 93-N1 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


TRY THIS FOR 


Too Much Acid 


Read Our Offer DO THIS 


Thousands report relief from Stiff Joints; Sore 
Muscles; Rheumatic Pains; Neuritis; Neu- 


vetpa. " 

ladder weak? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn out’? “Acid” 
stomach? ‘Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep’’? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 46 years The Williams Treatment 
has been helping others to more comfortable days 
and restful nights.. YOU try it! 

We will give uric acid sufferers who send this ad- 
vertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75c hottle (32 doses) of THE 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT and booklet with DIET 
and other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No 
Cc. O. D. Only one bottle given same person, family 
or address. Sold since 1892. 

This adv’t and 10c must be sent 
THE DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Offer RG-12 East Hampton, Conn. 


30 Years Success! Doctor’s 
Formula For Ugly Surface 


PIMPLES—ACNE 


Here’s a real chance to get after those 
unsightly externally caused skin flaws 
with powerfully soothing liquid Zemo (a 
doctor’s marvelous prescription) for itch- 
ing of eczema, pimples, ringworm and 
similar annoying skin irritations. 

Zemo contains 10 different highly effec- 
tive ingredients—that’s why first appli- 
cations quickly ease itching soreness and 
thus help nature promote FAST healing. 
Stainless, invisible. 35¢, 60¢, $1. One trial 
convinces! Real severe cases may need 
$1.25 EXTRA strength. All drugstores. 


_ EYE STRAIN | 


Burning, Aching, Tired Eyes! 


Don’t neglect your eyes. You may grad- 
ually impair your sight. Safeguard their 
efficiency. Take care of them every day with 
Optine. It’s soothing and healing, and pre- 
pared according to a doctor’s formula. 

Sent on Free Trial: Don’t send any money, 
don’t pay postman. Don’t pay anything un- 
less Optine helps you. If it helps, we know 
vou will send us $2.00 at the end of ten 
days. Order today. Qptine Co., Dept. 101, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





NO PEP—NO APPETITE—NO AMBITION? 


Write for the Free Booklet ‘‘An Amazing 
Diseovery.’’ It has shown thousands the 
quick, easy, safe way to improved health. 
NO RESULTS—NO PAY 


Neigur Pharmacal Co., 2201 N. B. C. Bidg., Cleveland 










FREE BOOK EXPLAINS 


“WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT 40”’ 


Getting up nights, pains in the back, nape of neck 
and pelvic area—frequent, painful, or difficult urina- 
tion—fatigue and physical uneasiness—these. may be 
the insidious effects of inflammation, congestion and 
inflammatory swelling of an important organ of the 
pelvic area. Our plainly worded book tells all, de- 
scribes symptoms. This book is free to men over 40. 


Send for your copy today. 
Thermalaid Method, inc., 1635 Franklin Ave., Steubenville, 0. 
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U. S. Indian Service 
Collier Ardently Advocates Self-Rule 


under the erroneous impression that 
it infringes on their property rights 
by making the tribe an economic unit, 
although safeguards of individual 
rights are written into the act itself. 
Friction arises in other tribes where 
members of mixed blood tend to dom- 
inate tribal councils. 

Most white organizations for Indian 
protection favor the new policy in 
principle, though many of them object 
to some details. Still other whites 
vigorously condemn the entire system. 
Thus former U. S. Senator Clarence 
Dill of Washington, an expert on In- 
dian affairs, calls the idea of perpetu- 
ating tribal life “pitiful” and “vision- 
ary.” 

The fact is that nobody knows how 
well the new Indian policy will turn 
out. The problem of grafting an an- 
cient tribal society and culture onto 
modern American civilization is per- 
plexing enough by itself. It is im- 
mensely complicated, moreover, by the 
moral and economic disintegration 
which has infected the Indian during 
decades of misgovernment. Anxious 
though it is to grant the red man self- 
rule, the Indian Office still encounters 
many instances where it must save 
him from his own folly. A long period 
of education will be necessary before 
the Indian can be safely removed 
from the guardianship of Washington, 
a guardianship which now costs the 
government about 30 million dollars a 
year; some think the guardianship 
will always be necessary. 

On the other hand, few who know 
its history would return to the old 
system. The problem, furthermore, 
is a permanent one, for the once “van- 
ishing American” is today increasing 
his numbers faster than any other ra- 
cial group in America. In another 
hundred years, at the present rate, the 
red men will be as numerous as they 
were when Columbus reached the 
New World. 

The Indian, therefore, will become 
an increasingly important part of the 
American population. It is for this 
reason, above all, that so many of the 
red man’s white friends have subscrib- 
ed to John Collier’s determination 
“that the Indian as a race must not 


| die, but must grow and live.” 








Brain Teaser 


If the length of each side 
rectangle is increased by one foot, ty, 
area of the rectangle is increase; }, 
one square yard, while if the long 
sides are increased by two feet and 
the shorter sides by one foot 
area is doubled. Find the lengt) 
the sides of the original recta 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The hv 
holder paid $60 and $40 respec! 
for the two pieces of furniture. 


Checker Puzzle 


Materials needed for this puzz): 
24 checkers and an ordinary check 
board. It may be solved by one |» 
son as a sort of checker solitai 
played by two persons as a game. 1) 
begin, the board is 
set with 12 black 
and 12 whit 
red) checkers as 
shown in the a 
companying illus- 
tration. The puz- 
zle or object is fo: 
Black to move and 
give away all! his 
checkers to White, but leave all of 
White’s checkers on the board. More- 
over, it must be done in the least 
possible number of moves—moves and 
jumps being the same as in regula! 
checkers. Those unable to figure oul 
a way for Black to give away all his 
men fo White, without taking some of 
White’s men, can watch for the solu- 


tion next week. 
o> eo 


Smiles 


Doctor—Congratulations, old an, 
your wife has presented you wilt 
quadruplets. 

Dzudi—Four cryin’ out loud! 








Salesman—Here we are, the latest 
thing in homes. 

Prospect—Eh? 

Salesman—Yep, garage for th 
cars with built-in living rooms. 

Fifer—-Tell me, Nicolai, why did 
you marry that cute Marie Sta 
lanskaskinivanovitch? 

Nicolai—Because [ couldn't 
begin to introduce her to my [r! 





McAdam—For 10 minutes now 
fish has been nibbling at my bait 
Falgar—What an example for |! 
erns—the way they gobble their mea’ 
Mabel—Does it make any di! 
ence on which side I sit? 
Alford—No, I’m ambidextrous 


Mrs. Wimpus—Do you know, I fia 
a very small mouth, In the mirro! 





doesn’t look large enough to hold ™) 
tongue. 
Wimpus (testily)—It isn’t. 


Pathfinder 


PASTIME, SMILES 















March 18, 1939 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ey an: sell or ex Do you want 

Bore, Rae) aot helo * AR work UPS BE Rabie business at 

ime through the mails? PATHFINDER in, read by more 

‘han a million iF ., Tell your Secs to these interested 

aders in the fewest possible 

“Classified Rates—75 cents a aes minimum fourteen 
Each initial and group of figures, as well as each 

of the name and address, wil! counted as words 

AppRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


h finder 
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CAPITAL ‘SEEKERS—Put your goctect before 260 Key- 
e | . Me Cost trifling. Details Amster Leonard, 


f 5 j eater Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
eet i qe ————————_————— 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


FARMS AVAILABLE. Washi 

western Montana, Oregon. ndable crops, 
e climate. Write for apertial advice, liter- 
, d list of typical bargains. Specify state. 
af Ha 7 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


. 7 FAK $18.00 DOZEN Sewing | ‘Dresses Home. 
mt ( a furnished including Cut Materials, 
pect ew immings, complete instructions. 
ary. Write Quality Dress, Dept. 
re, A Pp. O. Box 245, N. Y. 

HOSIERY 


A 3 BEAUTIFUL ‘SILK HOSIERY. Five pairs 
ostpaid. Slightly imperfect. Money Back Guar- 
Hayes Hosiery Co., Dept. P, Lexington, N. C 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 
" \NIGS! TRADESMEN! Send $1 for list of 100 


che f operating in foreign fields. Lakeside Service, 
SouthChicago, Ml. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


PAY $100.00 for 1924 1c green Franklin st stamp, 

perforated eleven ($1,000.00 if unused). Send 

y for Large Illustrated Folder showing Amaz- 

es paid, and giving much other valuable in- 
Vernon Baker, 444-PFA-3. Elyria. Ohio 


) bh!) 
12 bla PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Don’t risk delay in " pat- 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OO, the GOO ston, Minnesota, 





Every- 

ready to 
Experience 
P, Church 





oT 


Ollie 

itai 

amie 
board 


hite rORS—Time counts 
‘k . f g your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
ers as booklet. “Patent Guide for the Inventor.”’ No charge 
the ‘ liminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
m Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1g illus- Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
| IN {TIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
1€ puz patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ct is for Louis. Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


. THE i0TO MILL. IMMEDIATE “SERVICE! ~ Roll 
all his de ed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
_ ‘ ‘ ed ‘enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
e all ol Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 

More. ( Minn. 3 . oh: 
| : a T! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
he least Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 
. " Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
yves and oto, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
regula WORTH TALKING ABOUT. Send your next roll of 
e i film to APSCO. Roll developed with 16 prints 
gure 0 ied Photo Service Company, Sparta, Wis. 
y all his EVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, 
Be 11 Professional Enlargements 25c 
some ol k service, 
. LaCrosse, Wis. 


Expert workmanship. Perfect 
he solu- Re DEVELOPED and printed l0c. Trial. Re- 
r 10 or more lc each. Quality Finishers, 
linois. . i 
INTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
25c. Skrudland, 6444- 57 Diversey, Chicago 


NTS — roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
U 


wove a i 





ld ' “SALESMEN WANTED 


ul in {A able handling ‘Steady store route. Call on 
in own territory. Collect, deliver orders 


f ally advertised 5e-10c countef goods. Earn 
d' $65 week. No experience needed. World's 
; I Dept. 6-C, Spencer, Ind. i dat, 
$ EK, $3. 95 AUTOMATIC fire exti nguisher. 
1e itest ¢ ealers, homes, factories, motorists. Biggest 
r Exclusive! Pirefoe; Madison, Wis. 


BC EN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
er, Washington, D. C 


r tn SONG POEMS WANTED 


iS. YOUR SONG POEMS For examination. Let 
years experience as Musician, Writer, 
elp you. I need good poems to publish, im- 

‘ me Cramer’s Palace Music, Frederick, Md. 


RITERS: Send id Jour poem today for imme- 

Stans ' nsideration. ichard Brothers, 14 Woods 
r Chicago. SA ee AP. oe 

AL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for publica- 

t radio. + gman Music Corporation, Dept. 

and, 


0 


aaa WRITERS 


RITERS—VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant Op- 








« tha an ty. Write immediately. Van Buren, B-107, 
oO’ . en, Kentucky. 
bait TOBACCO 
or mo ; NS! Choice aged leaf tobacco. Chewing 
1 w Smoking. 12 pounds $1.00. Satisfaction 


Willis Farms, Fulton, Kentucky. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


| r PROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS and 
rieties of vegetable plants described in Ful- 
139 = containing valuable planting and 
i tion, also Special Premium Offers. 
ous ts " quaseaines. Get catalog before buying 
. Write today for your Free copy. P. D. 


Tifton, Ga. 
me for your treat- 


ASTHMA2 == 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohic 








nirro 


hold m3 satisfied, send $1 ; 


not, it’s Free. Write 





Sambo—What. foh am de bedsprings 
on dat stove, jes’ tell me dat? 

Rastus—aAh is jes’ filled wid dese 
rheumatiz pains, an’ a good neighbor 
done tole me ’tain’t nothin’ like de 
hot springs foh rheumatiz. 

Proprietor—Ahem! In settling for 
your dinner, sir, you forgot the waiter. 

Anti-Tip Customer—| didn’t eat any 
waiter. 





Dinocan—Do you wanna pet? 
Marion—Oh, I’d love one. 
fond of animals. 


HOUSEHOLD 


French Chocolate 


This popular hot milk drink calls 
for one cup cocoa, three-fourths cup 
sugar, some cream and one pint of 
whipping cream. Mix the cocoa and 
sugar, using enough cream to make a 
thick paste. To this add the pint of 
stifly beaten whipped cream. Placed 
in a jar, this mixture_can be kept in 
the refrigerator until used. To serve: 
place one tablespoon of the cocoa mix- 
ture in a cup and pour hot milk over it. 


Walnut Cake 


Rich black walnuts 
principal flavoring in this easy-to- 
make cake. Besides one cup of chop- 
ped black walnuts, the recipe calls for 
these ingredients: two cups flour; one 
and a half cups sugar; three-fourths 
cup milk; one-half cup butter; two 
and a half teaspoons baking powder; 
four egg whites; one teaspoon vanilla, 
and the grated rind of half a lemon. 

Mix the dry ingredients, then com- 
bine with the liquid and egg whites 
to form batter. Bake in well-greased 
tins for 30 minutes in a moderate oven. 
Then spread with icing made as fol- 
lows: Boil two cups brown sugar and 
one-half cup water until it threads. 
Pour the sirup over two beaten egg 
whites, beating while pouring. When 
cool, spread on cake. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Too much water makes pie crust 
tough. 


I’m so 














provide the 





cake batter is 
chops, cutlets 
-aded.” 


@ Left-over griddle 
excellent for dipping 
and other foods to be “br 


@ Yeast and baking powder breads 
will be softer and more tender if the 
dough is allowed to stand 10 minutes 
just before kneading. 


q@ Caution: Any spot that is too hot 
to place your hand is too hot to place 
a can of kerosene. 


@ Hard-cooked eggs can be sliced 
evenly and without discolor by using 
a silver knife frequently dipped in 
cold water, 

gq Curry powder, used sparingly, is 


good with almost any meat or fish 
and with eggs. 


| AN IMPORTANT 
Tr 0S SLGE 


ZJo MEN 


Don’t delay another day! 


book 
detail latest facts and 
ment for ** 
Mailed in plain envelope | 
Absolutely no obligation ! 
Do it today ! 


















for this new FREE filtus 
let explaining in 


treat- 
Men Past 40°’. 


Milford Sanitarium, Dept. F, Milford. Kansas 
Please send me your Free lilustrated Book of Facts 


Name _ 
Address 


City 





FALSE TEETH 
a GOs 


AT LAST rea! eR... 
dental! plates at Remarkable 
guarantee with my Home Measuring 

Method to fit you with beautiful comfort- 

able teeth buil : 
pecially for you, or they don’t cost you a penny! Hundredsof 
women and men have 
sanitary. Well fitting. SEND NO MONEY! 
risk. Look ; younger with pearly white genuine porcelain teeth 


Ashiand Dental Labs. Dept.p.r4, 1648 Haddon Ave., Chicago 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE T 


let us send you a SPREE 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on 
35 years, treating 
best he has found’ for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comfortt 
ble than water. 
real night’s rest.” Write 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY ©O., 841 Park Square, 









ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read a Book that is informing thousands! A 


postcard brin 
“The inner 

and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 


today for Pree’ Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE 
Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 





gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other acid stomach 
trouble you, too, should receive quick relief. 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment, and details of 
guaranteed trial offer. Valuable Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. 














































DAY 


SAVE ‘10. T0 ‘50 


mp0 3g 
RANTEED 


t in my own laboratory es 


n delighted with my work. Strictly 


ry 60 daye atmy 


Bend -—— and address for free impression materia!, 
al money-saving prices and full details. Write 





If you have a skin trouble 

), “tenes or burns, (2) Be. a 
es, (3) gets better then worse, 

of the one thing 


‘alone, for over 
thousands. It is by far the 


no more visi- 
ind your “first 
@ postal will 


You, too, may 
today, 


Sedalia, Mo. 


you a FREE copy latest edition 
ysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 


Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-T St., Hallov T St, Hallowell, Me. Me, 


fDILES 


Let me tell you of my mage? pain- 

less, low cost home treatment. 

head physician of one of America’s vs Pinest 

Rectal Clinic, where I have successfully 
ty of cases. 





Write me 


SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


H. H. Bromiley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: “I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
uleers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
takin your treatment I 
weigh 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von's 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds 
can eat almost anything an 

feel perfectly well.”’ If you 
suffer from acid indigestion, 





Send for 


Dept. 366-F 
Fox Bidg., Philalelphia, Pa. 
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Save UP TO 50% 
On Yow: Magazines 
















Better Homes & Gardens + - - Ayr 

, McCall’s Magazine - - - - 1 yr. 
Select the Woman's World - - - - - yrs. 
Household Magazine - - . - - 2yrs. 
a * Home Arts Needlecraft - - - - 2 yrs. 
Christian Herald - - ope - - mos 
agazines Parents’ Magazine - : - - - 6 mos. 
You like be« ¢ American Boy - - . - - - 8 mos. 

Open Road (Boys) . ‘i ‘ é é i yr. 

Sports Afield é 2 . ‘ . - Lye 

Motion Picture Magazine ° ° i i yr. 

Screenland.. e é P . ° - St. 

~ ee OS ee eee oe ae | 

Screen Book ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 2yr. 

True Confessions. . ° . ° 1 yr. 

True Experiences ° . ° . - ayer. 

Modern Romances . . ° ° . 1 yr. 

NY TH RE - True Romances. e ‘ a . - iyr. 

Romantic Story ‘ " ‘ 4 - 1 yr. 

” “ Love and Romance ° . . ° - Lyr. 
of the magazines listed Succecsfal Farming =: = =... .  Syes. 
Capper’s Farmer. . . . - « yrs. 
and PATHFINDER, | Year Breeder’s Gazette. . . =. .—s2yrs. 
American Fruit Grower. ° : - 2 yrs. 


ONLY *2 ieee eee 


ALL MAGAZINES MUST GO TO ONE ADDRESS 










a oe PATHFINDER is for one year and the other 
magazines for the length of time stated. 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER 

GOOD FOR 30 DAYS 


IF YOU PREFER 


You can select 


ANY TWO 


of the magazines listed 


and PATHFINDER, I Yr. 


Only *1.60 
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